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‘¢ Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
‘“ But looks through Nature up to Nature’s God.”’—Pore. 








A FULL LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 
CALVINISM. 


A PAMPHLET, bearing the above title, from which we 
take the following extract, was published about two years 
since by T. and J. Swords ; of which Mr. B. an Episcopa- 
lian clergyman of this city, is supposed to be the author. It 
gives, In our opinion, a just exposition of the cruel, unjust, 
and demoralizing doctrine of Calvinism. 

Calvinists confound power with right. Because the Su- 
preme being had the power to predestinate any portion of his 
creatures to eternal misery, they contend that he had the 
right so to do—than which, nothing is more false ; because, 
not being necessary, it would be unjust : and, it is impossible 
for omnipotent power to commit injustice, as there could be 
no motive to induce it. 

The person called St. Paul, who appears to have possess- 
ed Calvinistie principles, says, «‘ Man is in the hands of God 
as clay in the hands of the potter,” &c. from whenee, and 
other passages in what is called Holy Writ, is inferred the 
doctrine contended for by the Calvinists. But Paul’s posi- 
tion is evidently founded in error. Inanimate matter cannot 
be honored or dishonored any more than it can enjoy plea- 
sure or suffer pain; and, therefore, the comparison made by 
Paul does not hold. The objection adduced by himself 


against punishment for actions predestinated, is substantial ; 
a 
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and which, incapable of answering, he has shuffled off by the 
most palpable evasion. 

The supposed pre-science of Deity has been considered, 
and perhaps justly, as tantamount to fore-ordination. But, 
as has been before urged in this work, it is, in our opinion, 
impossible, even for Omnipetence, to know a future contin- 
gency. ‘The actions ofa free agent cannot possibly be fore- 
known. ‘The weakness of all created beings is, however, a 
sufficient guarantee for the order and stability of the Uni- 
verse. ‘The Supreme Being undoubtedly knows all that is 
necessary to be known. The Works of Nature will progress 
without any derangement, in respect to the whole, till the 
final consummation of all things, should that event ever hap- 
pen, altho’ man may commit many wicked aets unpredestina- 
ted and unknown, previously to their commission, to any 
being whatever. 


‘© Suppose a Painter to a hjyiman head, 
Should join a horse's isis and widely spread 
Lhe carious plumage of the feather’d kind 
6’er limbs of different beasts, absurdly join’ d— 
oa SR 4. 6. O: 4. 4:8..4 9°S 
ould you not laugh such pictures to behold ? 
Such is the book, that, like a sick man’s dreams, 
Faries all shapes, and mixes all extremes.” 
, HORACE’S ART OF POETRY. 


Jusr such a book is Calvin’s Institutes. It is distin- 
guished for elegant diction, and it contains many beautiful 
thoughts ; but it is replete with horrid doctrines, and revolt- 
ing views of the divine nature. At one time, the mind is de- 
lighted with the picture of divine benignity and mercy ; at 
another, it turns away with disgust mingled with horror, at 
the description of arbitrary reprobation and tyrannic ven- 
geance. A God who loves his creatures now meets our eye ; 
and then, a God who hates them with an everlasting hatred, 
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¥s this misrepresentation? It is not, as the following pas- 
sages will evinec. 7 

4. Calvin says, «* God not only foresaw that Adam would 
fall, but also ordained that he shouid ;” or, (to translate all 
the words of the original) «* When therefore they perish in 
their corruption, they do nothing but suffer the punishment 
ef that misery, into which, by his (God’s) predestination, 
eldam fell, and drew his posterity headlong with him :” con- 
sequentiy, -2dam’s eating the forbidden fruit was the necessa- 
ry, unavoidable effect of the divine deeree ; and therefore 
was not a sin, but pure, formal, commendable obedience. 
And yet the Scripture represents -Idam’s act as displeasing 
to the Almighty, and the « cause of all our woe.” 

2. Calvin vents his rage against his opponents in the fol- 
lowing language: «These virulent dogs vomit out not one 
kind of poison only against God. ‘They deny that it is ex- 
pressly asserted, that it was decreed by God Adam should 
perish by his falling ; as if God had created the noblest of all 
his ereatures to an uncertain end.’ 

3. «* Many,” says Calvin, « thinking to exeuse God (liter- 
ally, to drive away hatred from God) so own Election, as to 
deny Reprobation. But this is two silly and ehildish ; for 
Election itself, unless opposed to Reprobation, cannot stand.” 

4. Culvin dares to assert that, « All men are not ereated 
for the same end ; (literally, in an equal condition) but some. 
are fore-ordained to eternal life ; others toeternal damnation. 
Therefore, according as every man was created for the one 
end, or the other, we say he was predestinated to life, or to 
death.’ Again ;.«* God, of his will and pleasure, so ordains, 
that amongst men, some should be so born, as to be devoted 
from the womb to certain death, who, by their destruction, 
might glorify his name.” 

5. But, as if this horrible doctrine were not enough, this 
audacious interpreter of Scripture says, in the 5th place, 
« Whom therefore he hath created unto the shame of life, 
and destruction of death, that they should be instruments of 
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his wrath and examples of his severity, that they may come 
to their end; at one time he deprives them of the power of 
hearing his word ; at another he the more blinds and stupifies 
them.” 

6. Calvin, in pursuance of his own horrid ideas of the 
divine nature, says, “ Behold, God calls to them [the repre- 
bates] that they may be more deaf: He kindles a light, that 
they may be more blind: He brings his doctrine to them, 
that they may be more confounded, and applies the remedy 
to them, but that they may not be healed.” 

7. * The reprobates would be thought excusable in sin- 
nig, because they cannot avoid the necessity of sinning ; es- 
pecially sinee such necessity is east upon them by the ordi- 
nation of God. But we deny that they are thence rightly 
excused.” 

Thus it is evident, from Calvin’s own words, which are 
perfectly explicit, that the reprobates are placed in a situa-. 
tion in which they cannot possibly help themselves, and in 
which they are carefully prepared for that damnation, to 
which, from the womb, they are decreed. Salvation is offer- 
ed to them, but it is to mock them; light is shed around 
them, but it is to blind them ; the voice of mercy is sounding 
in their ears, but it is to tantalize them ; God invites, and 
beseeches them to partake of heavenly bliss, but it is to thrust 
them down to the pit of heli.—9O ye admirers of this Geneva 
doctrine, how long will ye suffer yourselves to be deluded : 
How long will ye delight in representing a benevolent, a gra- 
cious, a merciful God, in colours which suit none but the 
Great Adversary of human happiness ? How long will ye re- 
present the sincerity of the Almighty as mockery ; his truth 
as falsehood ; his compassion as cruelty? 

These are but a few of the passages that might be quoted 
from Calvin, to prove that he taught a system of nonsense 
and impiety ;—of nonsense, because it contradicts the genu- 
ine dictates of reason, and the common sense of mankind ;— 
of impiety, because it derogates from the honour due to 
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God’s name and attributes; and ascribes to the Almighty 
tyranny, cruelty, injustice, malignity, insincerity, and de- 

light in human misery. There is nothing forced, nothing 

unfair in this representation, It is the necessary, unavoida- 
ble result of Calvin’s principles. The generality of his fol- 
lowers, I believe, do not know what his principles were in 
their full extent, for it is very rarely that they hear from 
the pulpits of Calvinistic ministers, any thing said about re- 
probation, although they hear enough about unconditional 
election, with all its comfert and assurance. Moderate Cal- 
vinism* is the word now a days, in order to soften the horri- 
ble doctrines of the system ; as if there ean be any such thing 
as absolute, arbitrary election, without the horrible decree of 
reprobation [horribile decretum are Calvin’s own words.] 1 
believe thousands, who profess themselves to be Calvinists, 
would, if they knew the consequences of their principles, 
abandon them forever. 

With particular redemption, is necessarily connected irre- 
sistible grace, and final perseverence. ‘The former makes 
mana mere machine, and the latter is admirably caleulated 
to lull him into a false security. Ifa man eannot take a sin- 
gle step in the way of salvation till the moment of irresistible 
grace arrives, he is under an absolute necessity of living in 
sin; and so Calvin acknowledges. 


- | 





* « The only difference,” says Mr. Daubeny, « between 
rigorous and moderate Calvinism appears to consist, for the 
most part, in the different manner of describing the same 
essential doctrine ; for the rigorous Calvinist has only not to 
insist on the divine decree of the fall, to drop the term repro- 
bate, and to say with St. ustin, that those who have not 
been predestinated by an absolute decree to salvation, « must 
inevitably perish.’’ or—exchange the obnoxious term repro- 
bation for the softer one preterition, and he immediately be- 
comes what we are to understand by a moderate Calvinist. 
In fact, this is only saying the same thing in different ways.” 
V. Ecele. p. 438, 439. 
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If men are bound hand and foot so that they cannot move, 
it is mockery and insult te exhort them to come to the waters 
of life, and drink freely. When the Lord of the vineyard 
asked the labourers, «* Why stand ye here all the day idle 7” 
they gave this answer which is certainly a very good one— 
‘¢ Because no man hath hired us.” But they might have 
gone further, upon the principle of irresistible grace, and the 
total want of the smallest degree of power to do any thing 
for ourselves. ‘They might have said, « Because we came 
into the world with our legs broken, and God has decreed, 
that they never shall be set; how then are we to work! In- 
suit us not with such questions. Give us the pewer and we 
will do the work.’”? Is not this reasonable ¢ 

The doctrines of Calvin are of such a horrible nature— 
they are so painful to the tender feelings of the heart, and so 
totally inconsistent with the principles of human action, that 
it is with reluctance 1 prosecute this subject. It is enough 
to freeze the blood in one’s veins to read some parts of the 
writings of Calvin, and of his disciples. Of the master we 
have said enough ; let us now hear what some ofhis scholars 
assert. 

1. The Westminsler divines, in their chatechism, declare; 
that «God did from all cternity unchangeably ordain what- 
soever comes to pass.” Consequently, all the sins of all the 
men that have ever lived, or ever will live, were inevitable. 
And for these sins, which they could no more prevent, than 
they could prevent the revolution of the heavenly bodies, they 
are punished with everlasting damnation. Now, what dif- 
ference is there between this doctrine and that ef fate ?2— 
‘he only difference is, that the Calvinist terminates his 
ehain of causes and effects in a divine decree :—the Stoic 
makes his chain depend upon the immutable nature of things, 
aud binds even Jupiter himself with it. Butto mankind, 
the effects are precisely the same. Men commit crimes, up- 
on the Calzinistie principle, because God has decreed that it 
should be so: and upon the principles ef the Stoies, because 
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al is an essential part ofa system of eternal causes and effects. 
Ts it worth while for the damned to enquire which of these 
principles is trae ?* 

Tn unison with these reverend divines, Dr. Tziss informs 
us that, «* All things come to pass by the efficacious and irre- 
sislible will of God.’ Again, «It is impossible that any 
thing should be done, but that to which Ged impels the will 
of man.” Once more (I believe the reader will think it 
enough) « God is the author of that action which is sinful, 
by his irresistible will.”—This is genuine Calvinism, when 
strippal of the false colours which some put upon it for fear 
of frightening the weak. But Calvin and Twiss. were men 
of «sterner staff.” 





* The author is a decided enemy to ridicule as a test of 
truth. Yet there are some principles so extravagant and ab- 
surd, that ridicule may with propriety be used as an auxilia- 
ry toargument. Even the sacred scriptures have recourse 
to this mode of aitack. 

«© And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, 
aml said, Cry aloud; for he is a God: either he is talking, 
or he is pursuing, or "he is in a journey, or, peradventure, he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked!’? Under this sanetion I pre- 
sent the reader with the following humorous dialogue from 
Lucian, leaving out such passages as are not necessary to 
my purpose. 

Sostratus, a robber and murderer, is carried by Mereury 
io the judgment seat of Minos. The judge orders him to be 
thrown into the burning lake. But Sostratus begs of Minos 
to hear him. 

«Minos. Shall I hear you again, Sostratus? Have you not 
been eonvieted of being aw icked man, and the destroy er of 


many ? 
Sost. I have indeed been convicted, but see to it, that I 


be justly punished. 
Minos. By all means ; since it is the part of justice to ren- 


der toeyery one merited punishment. 
Sost. Answer me however Minos; for { will interrogate 


you briefly. 
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A faithful disciple of the Geneva reformer was Piscator 
also. He was so well acquainted with the counsels of the 
Almighty, that he assures us, « God made Adam and Eve 
for this very purpose, that they might be tempted and led 
into sin—And by force of his decree, it could not otherwise 
be but they must sin.” Again, « We can do no more good 
than we do, nor less evil than we do. Because God from 
eternity has precisely decreed that both the good and the 
evil should be done.” Further; «God procures adultery, 
cursings, lyings.” 

In no degree behind this blessed, evangelical triumvirate, 
was Peter Martyr. Let us hear his gospel—«< He (God) 





«Minos. Say on, provided you are not prolix, that I may 
have it in my power to judge others also. 

Sost. Whatsoever Ll have done in life, have I done it free- 
ly, or have I been destined to it by fate ? 

eHinos. By fate, to be sure. 

Sost. Do then all the good, and we who seem to be wick- 
ed, perform these things in obedience to fate ? 

Minos. Yes, in obedienee to Clotho, who, at the birth of 
every one, hath enjoined upon him the things to be done. 

Sost. If then any one, foreed by another, hath killed a 
person, seeing he was under compulsion, and could not effect- 
ually make opposition ; for example, when an executioner 
or an officer, the one in obedience to a judge, the other to a 
tyrant ; would you consider such a person to be guilty of 
murder ? 

eYinos. It is clear that the judge or the tyrant is guilty ; 
for we cannot blame the sword. 

Sost. You see then how unjustly you act in punishing us, 
who were only ministers to do those things which Clotho com- 
manded us; for ne one can say that it was in our power to 
oppose what was imperiously enjoined upon us. 

eHinos. You may, Sostratus, see many other things which 


ave not done according to reason, if you accurately examine. 


However, you shall enjoy the fruit of your enquiry, for you 
seem to be not only a robber, but a cunning fellow also. 
Dismiss him, Mercury, and let him not be punished any 
more. But see that you do not teach the other dead to ask 


such questions. 
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supplies wicked men with opportunities of sinning, and in- 
clines their hearts thereto. He blinds, deceives, and seduces 
them. He, by his working on their hearts, bends ard stirs 
them up to do evil.” 

I will disgust the reader with but one more of those gra- 
cious prophets. Zuinglius says, «« When God makes angels 
or men sin, he does not sin himself, because he does not 
break any law. For God is under no law and therefere can- 
not sin.” 

Such, reader, are the horrid doctrines which Calvinistic 
writers endeavour to impose on the human mind. If there 
be any such thing as truth—any thing which the reason of 
man can prove to be false—any thing which contradicts the 
clearest assertions of holy writ, it is, that God is not the au- 
thor of sin, and that he never created either men or angels for 
the purpose of making them miserable. His nature is at utter 
variance with impurity ; he therefore cannot will it to exist in 
any of his creatures. He is justice itself; and therefore 
cannot condemn the wicked for what they could not avoid. 
Do these positions need proof? They do not; for no proof 
can render them more clear. ‘They extort our acquiescence 
—the mind cannot resist them—they have all the certainty 
of self-evident truths, 

To explain the philosophy of the human mind is not an 
easy task. So far as we can build upon facts, so far we are 
confident we are right. When we quit this plain rule, we be- 
come perplexed and confounded, That I tiinkisa fact; I 
am certain of it from consciousness ; and therefore no fur- 
ther proof is wanting. But when [ attempt to explain how 
I think, Iam lost. Iam eertain, because conscious, that I 
am a free agent; and therefore to attempt an explanation of 
human liberty, does but darken, instead of enlightening the 
subject. And yet, in direct contradiction to what every 
man experiences within himself, Calvinists will either deny 
the freedom of the will, or if they admit it, will idly attempt 


to reconcile it with a a chain of motives arranged by a diving 
2 
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decree, and operating irresistibly upon our choice. ‘There 
is no truth of which Iam more certain than this, that I 
have within me a self-determining principle, and that when 
{ am irresistiby forced to act, Tam nota free agent, and 
therefore not accountable for my conduct. Here I stop, (for 
we must stop somewhere.) and leave metaphysicians to puzzle 
themselves and others as much as they please.* 

Now upon this firm ground, I build these incentroverti- 
ble positions :—That being a free agent, I can do either 
right or wrong ; that when Ido right, I please my Creator ; 
and when I do wrong, I become guilty in his sight :—That 
there can be no such thing as right or wrong, as it respects 
me, when my will is foreed ; and consequently, that [am no 
subject either of reward or punishment. ‘These things being 
so, there is, at least in my mind, an end of Calvinism. 





* Milton in his Paradise Lost, represents a company of 
the infernal spirits, in a sequestered place, puzzling them- 
seives with predestination. 

‘> Others apart sat on a hill retir’d, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of Providence, Fore-Knowledge, Will and Fate ; 
Fix’d Fate, Free-Will, Fore-Knowledge absolute, 
But found no end, in wand’ring mazes lost ?” 

. | B. ii. 1. 557. 

«¢ Speculations,” says a judicious writer, “ about destiny, 
and fatalism, and necessily, are essentially insignificant and 
useless, and they are naturally productive of gioom and des- 
pondence. For what can be a more uncomfortable and mel- 
ancholy doctrine, than that the final destiny of every individ- 
ual of the human race, that ever existed, or ever will exist, 
was, from all eternity, absolutely fixed by a stern, irreversi- 
ble deeree? A certain Bishop of excellent understanding, 
disputing against St. ugustin on this subject, makes this 


observation : « ifone is doomed to life, and another to per- 


dition, we are not born to be judged, but all ofus judged be- 
fore we were born.’ ‘The remark is just, says Dr. Jortin, and 
ten Jugustins and Calvins cannot answer it.”,—Harwood ou 
Predestination. 
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If then, by attending to the operations of our own minds, 
we may be certain that the doctrines contained in the quota- 
tions I have given from Calvin, and several of his disciples, 
are false, we may be very certain that there is nothing in the 
sacred writings which militates against these genuine dic- 
tates of the human mind. 


The author, after proeceding thus far upon the grounds of 
reason, attempts to confute the doctrine of Calvinism, by pas- 
sages drawn from what is called Holy Writ, the common ar- 
senal of all contending parties in religion. But as we are 
confident that there are passages in that book, as pointed in 
favour of his opponents, as others are against them; and as 
we believe, that truth and justice are immutable, and need no 
other authority than reason to support them ; we deeline fol- 
lowing him into an inextricable labyrinth, that has hitherto 
served only to perplex and confound the common sense of 
mankind, 
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ARTICLES OF FAITH 


HELD BY ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Abridged, with brief Comments. 


1. A Roman Catholic believes, with St. Paul, that with- 
out faith it is imposible to please God, and that as there is 
one Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism, he holds the three 
Creeds, viz. the Apostles Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the 
Creed of St. Athanasius: with the first Creed, he holds the 
Holy Catholie Church, the communion’ of saints: as the 
Nicene Creed, he believes one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Chureh: with the Creed of St. Athanasius, he believes that 
whosoever will be saved, before all things, it is necessary 
that he hold the Catholic faith, which faith, exeept every one 
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do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perisly 
everlastingly, and which Creed concludes thus, * this is the 
Catholic faith, which, except a- man believe faithfully, he 
cannot be saved.’’ : 

One of the reasons here given for holding the three 
Creeds or faiths, that is, because there is but one Faith, is 
somewhat mystical, but perhaps the mystery may be aecount- 
ed for upon the same principles, as that of their holding to 
one Lord with three persons, as these three Creeds, are in 
fact, literally one and the same thing, and may properly be 
denominated the Triune Creed. 

2. « A Roman Catholic believes that there is one Media- 
tor between God and man, the man Jesus Christ. He holds 
that though Jesus Christ is the only mediator of satisfaction, 
yet that it is no lessoning to his mediation to admit of medi- 
ators and adyocates of intercession: such David mentions 
Moses to have been, when he tells us that God said, « he 
would destroy the children of Israel for their sins, if Moses 
his chosen one had not stood in the breach before him.” 
And such Jeremy the prophet says himself to have been ; 
«‘ Remember Lord, that FE stood before thee to speak good 
for them, and to turn away thy wrath from them.” And 
Almighty God directs Abimilech to get Abraham to pray for 
him, and that he should live; and commands Job’s three 
friends with whom God was displeased, to apply to Job to in- 
tercede for them thus: Go to my servant Job, and my ser- 
vant Job shall pray for you ; for him will I accept, lest I deal 
with you after your folly.” 

In some countries the most successful mode of obtaining 
favours from the Monarch, is to make application through 
his sycophants and mistresses. But we very much doubt 
whether this mode be as efficacious in the present case, as 
we cannot suppose the Supreme Being to be actuated by the 


_ same passions as earthly monarchs. 


S$. * A Roman Catholic holds that the highest honour 
and worship is due to Almighty God alone, but that an infe- 
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rior respect may lawfully be given to the saints and friends 
of God, as he sees an example given him by the angel Ga- 
briel when sent by God to the blessed Virgin Mary, which 
he is sure he can safely follow and say, as the angel did, 
‘s Hail (Mary) full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed 
art thou among women ;” which is also imitated by St. Eli- 
zabeth, who, when she was saluted by the blessed Virgin, was 
filled with the Holy Ghost, (so could not then be mistaken) 
and spake out with a loud voice, and said, « blessed art thou 
among women,” &e. All which are honours and respects of 
high nature ; and yet the great favour which Roman Catho- 
lies beg of her, is to pray for us sinners.” 

The facts alluded to, if true, bear no resemblanee to the 
case ; the compliments said to have been paid by Gabriel and 
Elizabeth to Mary, are very different from praying her to 
influence the Almighty in his decisions of distributive justice. 
The phrase, filled with the Holy Ghost, we consider unintelli- 
gible, as it can never be ascertained whether a person be mi- 
nus or plus electrified with this spirit. 

4. «* A Roman Catholic knows that our blessed Saviour 
says, ** Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever you will 
ask the Father in my name he will give it you.” Hence the 
Catholic addresses all his prayers, and concludes them 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whose merits he hopes 
them to be heard and granted ; and all prayers he makes toe 
the saints, nay to the Mother of God, whom he knows to be 
only God’s creatures, he hopes to be granted in the name, 
and through the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

If the Catholics have faith in the text quoted, how hap- 
pens it that so many of them are without the necessaries of 
life? Why do they not ask for, and obtain them ? 

5. « A Roman Catholic knows, that our blessed Saviour 
says to his apostles, and through them to their lawful suc- 
cessors, “* Whosoever sins ye remit, they are remitted to 
them, and whosoever sins ye retain they are retained.” And 
he is certain that the priests cannot know what or whose 
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sins are to be forgiven, or what sins are to be retained, unless 
they be duly, clearly and particularly declared and manifest- 
ed to them by the person’s own confession. Hence be judges 
confession to be necessary, that the sinner may benefit by and 
partake of this great power given to the Church.”’ 

The hard earnings filehed from the mouth of labour, by 
this impious assumption of the prerogatives of Diety is an 
evil of far less magnitude than that which acerues from the 
encouragement thus given, for the commission of crime un- 
der the vain belief of obtaining pardon through the interees- 
sion of a frail, vicious mortal. 

6. « A Roman Catholic knows, that Christ promised to 
build his church upon a rock, and that the gates of Hell 
should not prevail against it: And, « If he does not hear the 
church, let him be to thee as a heathen and a publican,” and 
assures that, whatsoever St. Peter should bind on earth, 
should be bound in Heaven, and whatscever he should loose 
on earth, should be loosed in heaven. St. Peter is by Christ 
said to be the rock on which he will build his church, to 
whoin he says “ I have prayed for thee, Peter, iat thy faith 
fail not ; and when thou art converted confirm thy brethren.” 

‘Then it seems that Christ determined to build his chureh 
upen Peter before he was converted ; and was under the ne- 
cessity of praying for him, lest his faith should fail. 'To whom 
did he pray? ‘There was none, according to the Catholic 
faith higher than Christ, who is ealled God ; And it is the 
height of absurdity for any being to pray to himself. In 
shert, we cannot consider this any thing more than a quib- 
ble upon the name, Peter, which in Latin signifies a rock. 

7. « A Catholic holds that there is “« a sin to death, and 
a sin not unte death.” And ifany one die guilty of a sin to 
death he is damned ; and that all who die free from all sin, 
or who have fully and entirely atoned for all sin, and the 
punishment thereof, being entirely pure and unspotted, go 
instantly to heaven ; but such as die guilty of small sins or 
sins not to death, or who have not sufficiently done penance 
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and fully atoned for their sins on earth, eannot go to heaven 
until they undergo a temporary punishment, but must be in 
confinement until they pay the last farthing.” 

We think the reformists have done wrong in rejecting this 
sentiment, as ne reasonable objection in our opinion can be 
brought against it. But if the condemned are to remain in 
confinement wnlil they pay the last farthing, we cannot sec 
the use ef paying money to the Priests to procure their libe- 
ration ; except indeed the church keep an account current 
with Heaven, and can thereby lawfully draw on its bounty at 
pleasure. 

8. « A Roman Catholie believes that the eucharist or sa- 
crament of the Lord’s supper, is verily, and indeed the body 
and blood of Christ ; he knows that our blessed Saviour at 
his last supper, giving his body and blood to his apostles, 
ordered, «Do this in commemoration of me ;’ he believes 
that the church does this in the Holy Mass, where Christ is 
offered asa thanksgiving and propitiatory sacrifice for the 
living and dead, such dead as die in the Lord, but have not 
fully attoned for their sins.” 

The Latin expression made use of by the priest upon this 
occasion is Hoe est corpus meum, this is my body; from 
which comes the phrase, Hocas pocus, used by jugglers in 
transforming marble balls into chickens, &ec. ‘The origin of 
the term helter skelter is no less singular; it arose from an 
expression sometimes made use of by the priest in dismissing 
the congregation, viz. exchillariter et celeriter, that is, depart 
joyfully and quickly. 

9. «* A Catholic believes that Almighty God alone is es- 
sentially holy, yet holds that men and things which have a 
relation to God are in their kind holy ; thus Zacharius calls 
the prophets holy, saying, * As he spake by the mouths of 
his holy prophets ; nay, God shows regard to the relies and 
bones of Elisha, for as they were burying a man, they cast 
the man into the Sepulchre of Elisha, and when the man 
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touched the bones of Elisha he came to life, and stood npon 
his feet.” 2 Kings ¢. 13 v. 21. 

This story is dropped rather abruptly, as we are not told 
whether the man that they were burying, after he stood upon 
his feet, walked off with his friends, or contentedly lay down 
in the Sepulchre. 

Similar to this fact are those stories which we are told of 
by old women, that fresh drops of blood have been frequently 
known to issue from the dry bones of persons murdered, 
when touched by the murderer. The intention of this arti- 
cle is to make simple people believe that the priests are holy. 

10. «A Catholie knows that the scripture directs, ¢ if any 
be sick among you, let him bring or eall for the priests of 
the chureh, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil, in the name of the Lord, and the prayer of faith 
shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up, and if 
he be in sins, they shall be forgiven, whieh is sufficient au- 
thority for the use nat benefit of the Sacrament of extreme 
unction.”” 

According to this it would be good policy for a man i 
sins to feign sickness, and by this expedient procure their 
forgiveness. 

11. A Catholic holds and firmly believes that it is impious 
and most sinful to tell a lie, and mueh more so to call the 
God of truth to testify a lie which is the work of the devil, and 
from which sin cannot be separated, and that no temporal 
profit or advantage can make a lie or perjury lawful, though 
it were to save thousands from eternal damnation ; and that 
whosoever dies with a lie in his mouth, need not expect sal- 
vation from the God of truth ; he knows that he is command- 
ed and bound to honour and obey the king, and all that are 
in authority under him, ‘ Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man, for the Lord’s sake, fear God, honour the 
King.” 

This doctrine of passive obedience, and non-resistance, 
goes to support every species of despotism, and is therefore 
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inadmissable at least in a republic. Neither Catholic nor 
Protestant ought to submit to oppression. Kings-craft and 
Priest-craft have combined in the promulgation of this senti- 
ment, to impose their arbitrary and wicked passions upon 
mankind as the will of God. As to lying, as the Catholics 
know, that by paying a few shillings to their priest, they can 
obtain absolution for telling a lie, in charity to them we must 
believe that there are few of them who would not do so to 
saye even one human being from eternal damnation ; and 
therefore, that the above declaration itself does not accord 
with truth. 

We subjoin a few prayers, and devout exercises of the 
Catholics in conformity to the above articles of faith. 

el Prayer for the conversion of Heretics. 

«‘ One of the secret judgments of thy divine providence, 
Omnipotent Creator! (which I humbly adore, without daring 
to dive into) is the permission of heresies to spring up in such 
multitudes, as weeds admits the wheat in the field of chris- 
tianity. ”’Tis for the conversion of these misbelievers, for the 
reduction of these strayed sheep, for the illumination of these 
blinded christians, that we now present our petition at the 
throne of thy divine clemency. Clear them, O Lord, clear 
the understanding of these our brethren, (for so they are, by 
participating with us of the self same baptism,) and recal 
them to the safe threshold of thy universal church. Give 
them, we beseech thee, that love-like simplicity, which is ne- 
eessary to acquire and retain the truth of thy gospel; and 
that christian innocence which is not suspicious nor litigious, 
not apt to dispute and judge, not puffed up with any self- 
epinions. Let them see and admire the beauty of the Catho- 
lic verities by an inward light, penetrating their understand- 
ing, and captivating them to the obedience of faith and the 
church. Engrave in their wills the love of thy truths, and 
dissipate all these impostures, wherewith their deceived teach- 
ers entertain them in the: hatred of our sacred mysteries. We 


have enough disputed, written and preached ; be thou now, O 
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divine doctor ! the eencluding umpire of our controversies 
speak effectually to their hearts, O all penetrating spirit! 
and epen them te hear thy voice, and to admit ef thy tspi- 
rations ; and haying filled them with the seed of thy saving 
faith, close them, and seal them with thy grace, least the 
bird of prey snateh them away.” 

_ The teachers ef religion of all denominations assume an 
arrecant, dictatorial style, m order to convinee their follow- 
ers that they are in possession of the seerets of Heaven, and 
have a perfect knowledge of the dogmas, and mode of wer- 
ship which are alone pleasing to the Deity. This confidenee 
eratifies their vanity, and at the same time tends to promote 
their interest by frightening their flock from straying inte 
other sheep-fotls ; aterm in eommoen use with them, and by 
ne means unappropriate. All reasoning and judging is pro- 
seribed, anda dove-like innecence, and lamb-like submission 
are taught as indispensible requisites to obtain the jeys of 
heaven. But monkish superstition is fast passing away, and 
ali dsemas which will not bear the investigation of reason 
are in 2 fair way of sinking into neglect and contempt. Al- 
though it is said that God formerly chose the fools of this 
werld to confound the wise, we know of no authority for 
perpetuating this commission in the hands of any particular 
order of men ; and we advise all doctors of divinity to attend 
to the instructions said to have been communicated from 
God, by the angel Gabriel to the prophet of Meeca, « If 
those to whom thou preachest turn aside from thy admoni- 
tions, verify we have not sent thee to be a guardian over 
them: thy duty is preaching only.”—Koran, v. 2. p. 159. 

Pater Noster, ve Maria. 

‘«¢Q most sweet Lord Jusus, omnipotent creator and fab- 
vieator of the world and repairer of mankind, who containest 
both heaven and earth in thy hand, and whose immensity ne 
bounds can limit ; remember I beseech thee, the bitter pains 
end anguishes, which thou didst endure, when the perfidious 
Jews pierced thy delicate and tender hands and feet, with 
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most rough and blunt nails, stretching them forth so violent- 
ly with cords, to the holes which they had made in the cross, 
thus they heaped dolour upon delour, most cruelly disjointing 
all thy bones, breaking all thy veins, and renewing all thy 
sacred wounds. © most swect Jesus by the memery of all 
those pains and torments on the cross, vouchsafe to give 
me thy fear and love, with perfect charity towards my 
neighbour. Amen.” 

We consider the above a striking specimen of the argumen- 
tum ad hominem, which among men isthe most powerful 
mode of inforcing an argument; whether it be as efficacious 
when addressed to superior beings, we shall not pretend to 
hazard an opinion, 

O most merciful Lord Jesus. 

+ Omost sweet Lord Jesus Christ, mirror of eternal bright- 
ness, and wisdom of the omnipotent father, remember the 
bitter grief and sorrow thy sacred soul did feel, when behold- 
ing in the clear, mirror of thy divine presence, the predestina- 
tion of the elect who through the merits of thy most whole- 
some passion, were to be saved, and the reprobation of the 
wicked, who for their ingratitude were to be damned, and 
the abyss of thy immense mercy by which thou didst com- 
miserate and shed tears for us, miserable, lost, and forlorn — 
sinners, and chiefly by that mercy which thou didst show to 
the thief upon the cross, saying to him, « This day thou shalt 
he with me in paradise.”? I beseech thee, O most sweet Lord 
Jesus, my Lord and my God, to shew the like to me, now, 
and at the hour of my death. Amen.” 

This prayer, whiist it shews that the Catholies believe in 
predestination, certainly represents the second person of the 
Trinity in the most amiable point of view, as being grieved 
at its adoption. The word ingratitude appears to be intro- 
duced asa salyo to justify reprobalion ; but these words in 
connection lose their import. Itis nonsense to talk of in- 
gratitude to sanction an original and preconcerted decree. 
No sophistry can gloss over this dietrine so as to give it 
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even the appearance of correctness in the eye of reason. It: 
is founded in injustice, and must ever prove abhorrent to the 
unprejudiced sense of mankind. It renders the eulogium here 
given to Jesus Christ for his merey, an insult to the under- 
standing, because mercy cannot be exercised in opposition to 
an irrevocable decree. 
Devotions before Communion. 
HUMILITY. 

«‘Q Lord I profess myself unworthy to take thy holy 
name into my sinful mouth : and shall I presume to take thy 
sacred body and blood into my impure soul? wilt thou give 
the bread of children to a beastly dog ? 

Yes, my soul, such is thy Lord and master’s admirable 
love and mercy; that he gives himself to be eaten by thee, 
his poor, base and abject slave. O excess of goodness !” 


SUPPLICATION. 

‘OQ amiable and innocent Lamb! Cloath me with thy 
wool, hide me with thy wounds, cleanse me with thy blood, 
lodge me in thy heart, revive me by thy death, unite me to 
thy love, swallow me up in thy divinity, melt me away in 
the fire of thy charity, and make me every way according 
to thy heart’s desire. 

Peace be to you, fear not, Iam he: itis I, who have as- 
cended to my father and your father, that I may open heaven’s 
gates for you, and provide you there a happy lodging, and 
yet, [remain with you in the sacred Eucharist, till the 
world’s final consummation.” 

FAITH. 

«‘ Yes Lord Jesu, it is thou, thy precious body and blood, 
thy blessed humanity and divinity. Yes my sweet Saviour, 
Tas firmly believe it with my soul, as if I clearly saw it with 
my eyes, plainly tasted it with my mouth, or sensibly touch- 
ed it with my hands; and I pari. ery out, my Lord and 


my God.” 
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PETITION. 

«Thyself, O my sweet Saviour, is all I want, and thy 
love is all I wish for, O let me sce thee, love thee, enjoy thee, 
feed on thee, be satiated with the torrents of thy true de- 
lights, and be totally inebriated and drowned in the ocean 
of thy ineffable sweetnesses. Wean my soul, O Lord from © 
all terrene and temporal affections, and wed it to thyself, by 
an inviolable tie of love and fidelity. 

Provide for thyself, O Jesu ! a lovely lodging in my heart 
and soul. 

O you holy angels and saints, come and prepare your 
master’s dwelling place within me.” 

Devout exercises of confession and communion, applied to the 
souls in Purgatory. 
AT YOUR AWAKING IN THE MORNING. 

«‘Imagine you hear those poor, restless and afflicted souls, 
making their moan to you, and excite you with their ordinary 
complaints, Miseremini, Miseremini, saltom vos amici! O 
friends take compassion on us ; and do you answer them with 
Requiem cternam dona eis domine, & lux perpetua luccat eis: 
O my God! who hast mercifully given me rest this night 
and light this morning, give eternal rest and light to these 
poor souls.” 

To the glorious Virgin Mother. | 

«‘I most humbly salute thee great Queen of heaven and 
earth, glorious mother of Jesus, powerful advocatrix of man- 
kind, and compassionate comfort of the afflicted ! these bless- 
ed titles embolden me thy unworthy servant to beg thy pray- 
ers for the poor soul of my (departed brother,) now suffering 
(as I probably both fear and hope) in the place of Purgatory, 
and to petition thee, that thou wilt be pleased to employ the 
power, the privilege, and the friendship thou hast with thy 
dear Son, my Saviour, in his behalf and his release, comfort 
and pardon. 

O great and glorious Virgin Mother, consider this suffer- 
ing soul, as by thy Son redeemed, and by thyself beloved, 
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and since thou hast interest in the salvation and joy of the, 
souls purchased with the price of thy Son’s precious blood : 
take pity on this soul, longing to behold thy son and thyself 
in glery ; and te sing forth divine praises with ihe blessed 
saints for all eternity.”’ 

Exercises for the time of Sickness. 

«*Q incomparable, powerful and compassionate Virgin ! 
mother of Jesus, mother ef merey, mother of power, mother 
of all mankind, and my mother, by particular choice and 
election! I now humbly and earnestly eall and ery to thee, 
to deliver me (by thy prayers and patronage) from my dread- 
ful enemy, to obiain for me pardon and remission of my sins, 
and to assist me ia my last passage, conflict and agony. 

O ye heavenly spirits and holy saints, noble angel, glorious 
apostles, triumphant martyrs, sacred doctors, and confessors, 
pious widews and pure virgins, who securely possess that 
happiness, to which my heart and soul incessantly aspire : 
intercede for me that I may also be with you an happy sharer 
and partaker. O blessed saint N. whose name I received at 
my birth,and in my baptism let me receive thy succour at 
my death and in my agony. 

© my good angel guardian, my honoured prince and pro- 
tector ! be pleased to assist now thy poor feeble and fainting 
pupil: stand by me, O valiant champion, fight for me, and 
defend me from the fury of my now most busy enemy, and 
conduet my departing soul to its eternaily prepared habita- 
tion.” 

When the sick person is ready to Expire. 

«‘ Depart, O christian soul! depart in peace ‘out of this 
world : inthe name of God the Father, who created thee ; 
in the name of God the Son, who redeemed thee ; in the 
name of God the Holy Ghost, who espoused thee; in the 
name of the angels, the arch-angels, thrones, dominions, 
principalities, powers, cherubims and seraphims; in the 
name of the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, confes- 


‘sors, monks, hermits, virgins, and all the saints of Paradise : 
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let thy place be this day in peace, and thy habitation in the 
holy Sion.” . 
ANTHEM 

To the Virgin at the Purification on Holy Thursday 

«I salute you, queen of heaven, FE salute you, mistress of 
angels, I salute you, sacred root, I salute you holy gate | 
through whieh light enters into the world; rejoice glorious 
virgin, who art the beauty of all beauties, (belle entre toutes 
les belles,) we honour you as the most accomplished person 
that has ever existed, grant us your protection with Jesus 
Christ. Holy Virgin, permit me to announce your praises, 
and grant me sufficient strength to combat your enemies.” 
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Commenced in Germany by Martin Luther, in the beginning 
of the Sixteenth Century; extracted from Robertson’s 
History of Charles V. 


« It was from causes seemingly fortuitous, and from a 
source very inconsiderable, that all the mighty effeets of the 
Reformation flowed. Leo X. when raised to the papal 
throne, found the revenues of the church exhausted by the 
vast projects of his two ambitious predecessors, Alexander 
VI. and Julius IJ. His own temper, naturally liberal and 
enterprising, rendered him incapable of that severe and pa- 
tient economy which the situation of his finances required. 
On the contrary, his schemes for aggrandizing the family 
of Medici, his love of splendour, his taste for pleasure, and 
his magnificenee in rewarding men of genius, involved him 
daily in new expenses ; in order to provide a fund for which, 
he tried every device, that the fertile invention of priests 
had fallen upon, to drain the eredulous multitude of their 
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wealth. Among others, he had recourse to a sale of Indul- 
‘gences. Aceording to the doctrines of the Romish church, 
all the good works f the Saints, over and above those which 
were necessary. towards their own justification, are deposit- 
ed, together with the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one 
inexhaustible treasury. The keys of this were committed 
to St. Peter and to his successors the popes, who may open 
it at pleasure, and by transferring a portion of this supera- 
bundant merit to any particular person, for a sum of money, 

















may convey to him either the pardon of his own sins, ora 
‘clease in any one in whose happiness he is interested, from 
the pains of purgatory. Such Indulgences were first invent- 
ed in the eleventh century by Urban II. as a recompense for 
those who went in person upon the meritorious enterprise of 
conquering the Holy Land. They were afterwards granted 
to those who hired a soldier for that purpose ; and in process 
of time were bestowed on such as gave money for accomplish- 
ing any pious work enjoined by the pope.* Julius II. had be- 
stowed Indulgencies on all who contributed towards building 
the church of St. Peter at Rome; andas Leo was earrying 
on that magnificent and expensive fabric, his grant was found- 
ed on the same pretence.} 

The right of promulgating these Indulgences in Germa- 
ny, together with a share in the profits arising from the 
sale of them, was granted to Albert, elector of Mentz and 
archbishop of Magdeberg, who, as his chief agent for retail- 
ing them in Saxony, employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of 
Jicentious morals, but of an active spirit, and remarkable 
for his noisy and popular eloquence. He, assisted by the 
monks of his order, executed the commission with great 
zeal and success, but with little discretion or decency ; and 
though, by magnifying excessively the benefit of their In- 
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* History of the Council of Trent. by F. Paul, p. 4. 
} Palavic. Hist. Cone, Trident. p. 4. 
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dulgences,* and by disposing of them at a very low price, 
ihey carried on for some time an extensive and lucrative 
traffic among the ecredulous and the ignorant; the extrava- 
sance of their assertions, as well as the irregularities in their 
éonduct, came at last to give general offence. The princes 
aud nobles were irritated at seeing their vassals drained of so 
much wealth, in order to replenish the treasury of a profuse 
pontiff. Men of piety regretted the delusion of the people, 
who being taught to rely for the pardon ef their sins on the 

genees which they purchased, did not think it ineum- 
bent on them either to study the doctrines taught by genuine 
Christianity, or to practise the duties which it enjoins. Even 
ithe most unthinking were shocked at the scandalous behay- 
idur of Tetzel and his associates, who often squandered in 
drunkenness, gaming, and low debauchery, those sums which 
were piously bestowed in hopes of obtaining eternal happi- 
ness ; and all began to wish that some check were given to 
this commerce, no less detrimental to society than destrue- 
tive to religion. 

Such was the favourable juncture, and so disposed were 
the minds of his countrymen to listen to his discourses, when 
Martin Luther first began to call in question the efficacy of 
Indulgences, and to declaim against the vicious lives and 
false doctrines of the persons empioyed in promulgating them. 


* As the form of these Indulgences, and the benefits 
which they were supposed to conyey, are unknown in protest- 
ant countries, and little understood, at present, in several 
places where the Roman Catholic religion is established. I 
have, for the information of my readers, translated the form 
of absolution used by Tetzel: «* May our Lord Jesus Christ 
have merey upon thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his 
most holy passion. And I by his authority, and that of his 
blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and of the most holy Pope, 
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granted and committed to me in these parts, do absolve thee. 
first from all ecclesiastical eensures in whatever manner they 
have been incurred, and then from all thy sins, transgressions. 
and excesses, how enormous soever they may be, even from 


‘such as are reserved for the cognizanee of the hely see ; 


and as faras the keys of the hely church extend, I remit to 
you all punishment which you deserve in purgatory on their 
account; and I restere you te the hely sacraments of the 
echureh, to the unity of the faithful, and to that innocence 
and purity which you possessed at baptism; so that when 
you die the gates of punishment shall be shut. and the gates 
of the paradise of delight shall be opened; and if you shall 
net die at present, this grace shall remain in full foree when 
you.are at the point of death. In the name of the Father, 


and of the Son, and of the Hely Ghost.” Seckend. Comment. 


Adib, i. pe. 4%, 
The terms in which Tetzel and his associates deseribed 


the benefits of Indulgences, and the necessity of purchasing 


them, are so extravagant, that they appear to be almost in- 


evedible. Ef any man (said they) purchase letters of Indul- 


genee, his soul may rest secure with respect to its salvation. 
‘The souls confined in purgatory, for whose redemption Indul- 
gences are purchased, as soon as the money tinkles in the 
chest, instantly eseape from that place of torment, and as- 
eend into heaven. ‘That the efficacy of Indulgences was se 
great, that the most heinous sins, even if one should violate 
(which was impossible) the Mother of God, would be remitted 
and expiated by them, and the person be freed both from pun- 
ishment and guilt. ‘That this wasthe unspeakable gift of 
God, in order to reconcile men to himself. That the eross 
erected by the preachers of Indulgences, was as efficacious as 
the cross of Christ itself. Lo! the heavens are open ; if you 
enicr not now, when will you enter? For twelve pence you 
may redeem the soul of your father out of purgatory ; and are- 
you so ungrateful, that you will not rescue your parent from 
torment? If you had but one coat, you ought to strip your- 
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self instantly, and sell it, in order to purchase such benefits, 
&e. These, and many such extravagant expressions, are 
selected out of Luther’s works by Chemnitius. ‘The same 
author has published several of Tetzel’s diseourses, which 
prove that these expressions were neither singular nor exag- 
gerated. 

The following tariff of the prices of absolution, will show 
what ideas the Catholie church have inculeated, relative to 
the proportional degree of moral turpitude in different 
erimes. It was reprinted at Rome no longer ago than the 
last eentury. 

For a layman who shall strikea priest, without ef- Z. s. d. 


fusion of blood, 5 6 
For one layman who shall kill another, 3 § 
For murdering a father, mother, wife or sister, 5 6 
For eating meat in Lent, 5 5 
For him whe lies with his mother or sister, 3 8 
For marrying on those days when the ehurch for- 

bids matrimony, 2 0 6 
For the absolution of all erimes, 216 0 





BONAPARTE AND THE CHURCH. 


As Bonaparte is making considerable overturnings in the 
church, and probably for the benefit of the people under his 
dominion, it may not be uninteresting to note such occurren- 
ces as have transpired. 

Rome, April 24, 18410.—It has been enjoined, for the third 
and last time, upon all the clergy who are in the Roman ter- 


ritory, to take the oath which is prescribed to them,. under 


pain, in case of refusal, of losing a third of their pensions. 
By adecree of the Emperor of France, of the 13th June, 
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1810, eighteen of the thirty-two bishoprics of Rome and 
Tressimene are suppressed, as are also all the abbeys in the 
said departments. Among the reasons alleged in the pream- 
ble, for this meafure, it is stated, that seventeen ef the bi- 
shops had put themselves out of the emperor’s protection, 
by refusing to take the oath to his majesty ; and that only 
fourteen of them had performed that first of duties recom- 
mended by Jesus Christ, namely, submission to the establish- 


‘ed power. 


Letter from his Majesty to the Bishops. 

«© St. Cloud, April 25, 1810.—My lord Bishop of ———, 
the illustrious and populous churches in the empire are va- 
eant ; one of the contracting parties of the concordat has re- 
jected 1t.* The conduct adopted in Germany for ten years, 
has almost destroyed episcopacy in that part of the christian 
world. ‘There are now but eight bishops ; a great number 
of dioceses are governed by vicars apostolic ; the chapters 
have been disturbed in their right to provide, during the va- 
eancy of the see, for the administration of the diocese. They 
have plotted dark manceuvres to excite discord and sedition 
among our subjects. ‘lhe chapters have rejected the briefs, 
contrary to their rights and the holy canons. 

«‘ Yet time is passing away; new bishoprics are vacant 
every day. Ifno speedy provision be made, episcopacy will 
be extinct in France and Italy, as weil as in Germany. Wish- 
ing to prevent a state of affairs so contrary to the good of re- 
ligion, the principles of the Gallican church, and the interest 
of the state, we have resolved to unite on the 10th of next 
June, in the church of Notre Dame, at Paris, all the bishops 
of France and Italy, in a national eouncil.’’ 

Extract fiom Bonaparte’s speech to the Legislative Body. 

«“ Paris, June 16, 1810.—The affairs of religion have 

been too often mixed in and sacrificed to the intcrest of a 
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state of the third order. If half of Europe has separated 
from the church of Rome, we may attribute it specially to 
the contradiction which has never ceased to exist between 
the truths and the principles of religion which belong to the 
whole universe, and the pretensions and interests which re- 
rarded only a small corner of Italy. ‘ 

«IT have put an end to this seandal forever. [have united 
Rome to the empire—I have given palaces to the Popes at 
Rome and at Paris; if they have at heart the interests of re- 
ligion, they will often sojourn in the centre of the affairs of 
christianity—It was thus that St. Peter preferred Rome to 
an abode even in the Holy Land.’’ 

Dartmouth, July 34, 1844.—The day before yesterday ar- 
rived the Eliza, cartel, from Morlaix. She brought over to 
this country twelve Irish priests, who were driven out of 
Rome, about twelve months ago, by Bonaparte, after hav- 
ing resided there, some of them, for upwards of nine years. 

The Pope has been removed, by the order of Bonaparte, 
from Savona, in the Genoese territory, to 'Tortona, a strong 
place in Piedmont. Such an event, at the period of the meet- 
ing of the ecclesiastical council at Paris, may give room for 
various reflections. It is rather singular, that we have heard 
‘nothing farther of the proceedings of this council, than the 
-eeremonies which accompanied its opening. 


BONAPARTE’S CORRESPONDENCE 
With the Catholic and Protestant Clergy at Breda. 


An account has been published in the Gazette of Dorpt, 
a town of Liventa, ef an audicnee granted by Bonavarte to 
the Catholic and Protestant clergy at Breda, on the first of 
May, 1810. It professes to be an accurate report of what 
passed on that occasion ; and we conclude, that in the present 
state of the continental press, no gazette would dare to attri- 
bute to Bonaparte, sentiments materially different from those - 
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which he might de¢m it politic to avow. The account is as 
follows: 

«‘ After Bonaparte had made the eustomary tour, he said 
a few words to the President of the Court ef Appeal, took a 
view of the different Collegiates, and at length stopped oppo- 
site to the Catholic Apostelie Vicar, who, with his manu- 
seript in his hand, complimented the monarch in the name of 
the Catholic clergy. His majesty, however, did not deign te 
give any answer, but asked, where are the reformed clergy? 
Whereupon the Prince of Neufchatel presented them to the 
Emperor, and Mr. 'Ten Oever, of the Valloon congregation, 
received permission to address his majesty. ‘The discourse 
was short, and contamed amongst the rest the following 
words :—It is the immutable principle of Protestants, in every 
thing that happens, to address Providence, and to render unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, ‘The Emperor listened 
attentively to this speech, and answered—* You are right; I 
protect all religions. Protestants and Catholics enjoy equal 
privileges in France; it is but just, that the Protestants in 
this department should have equal prerogatives with the Ca- 
tholies.’ His majesty then asked Mr. Oever, ‘ Why, sir, are 
you in your full dress:’ <« Sire,’ answered ‘Ten Oever, « that 
is the rule.” * Why, yes,’ said the Emperor, < it is the eus- 
tom in every country ; but,’ continued he, turning to the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, who were not in their full dress, *« Why 
have not you your cassocks on? You say you are priests: 
what are you? Attornies, notaries, peasants: I come into 
& province where the majerity are Catholics, who in former 
times were oppressed ; who after the revolution acquired 
more liberty, and upon whom the king, my brother, bestowed 
many favours. I come in order to make you all equal to the 
rest, and you begin by forgetting the respect due to me, and 
complain of the oppression that you suffered under the former 
governments. Your conduct shews how well you deserved 
them. ‘The first act of sovereignty which I was obliged to 
exercise, consisted in the necessity of arresting two of your 
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eontumacious priests, even the Apostolic Viear; they are 
imprisoned, and shall continue under arrest. On the other 
hand, the first words that. I hear from a reformed priest, are 
to render unto Ceesar the things which are Cesar’s. ‘This is 
the doctrine which you ought to preach. From that gentle- 
man, pointing to Mr. Ten Oever, you ought to learn it. EF 
have always met with faithful subjects amongst Protestants ; 
never have I had eceasion to complain of any of them. You 
have calumniated the Protestants, by representing them‘as 
preaching doetrines dangerous to the state ! but the best sub- 
jects I have are Protestants. In Paris I am partly attended 
by them: they have free access to me, and here a handful of 
Brabant fanatics attempt to resist my designs. 

Had I not met in Bossouet’s doctrines, and in the maxims 
of the Gallician church, with principles that agree with 
mine, and had not the concordat been received, I myself 
should have become a Protestant, and thirty millions of peo- 
ple would have followed my example. But what religion do 
you teach? Do you not know that Christ said, «* My king- 
dom is not of this world?’ and would you interfere in my 
concerns? You will not pray for a sovereign—(probably the 
Catholic clergy in these new provinces, had partly declared 
that they would not receive any orders on spiritual subjects 
from a temporal power; the order to pray for the emperor 
must be intimated to them by some spiritual sovereign.)— 
You want to be obstinate citizens. Thaye the proofs of it in 
my pocket. If you maintain such principles, your let will 
be punishment in this world, and eternal damnation in the 
next. « You, (said he, turning to the Apostolic Vicar, who 
had addressed him) are the Apostolic Vicar. Who appoint- 
ed you to that office? The Pope: he has no right to do it. 
Iereate bishops. You will not (said he, turning to the rest) 
pray for the monarch? Perhaps because a Romish priest 
excommunicated me. But who gave him the right of excom- 
municating a sovereign? Why did Luther and Calvin sepe- 
rate themselves from the church? Your infamous sales of 
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indulgences caused them to revolt, and the German Princes 
would no longer bear sway. , The English acted wisely in re- 
nouncing you. ‘The Popes, by their hierarchy, set Europe 
in flames. Perhaps it is your wish to re-establish scaffolds 
and racks, but it shall be my eare-that you do not succeed. 

Are you of tho religion of Gregory VII, Boniface VIL, 
Benedict XIV, Clement XII?) Lam not. Lam of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, who said, Give unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s ; and agreeably to the same gospel, I give 
unto God that which belongs to God. I bear a temporal 
sword, and I know how to guide it. God placed me on the 
throne, and you reptiles of the carth dare oppose me. LIowe 
no account of my administration to the Pope; only to God 
and Jesus Christ. You perhaps think me ereated eut of the 
Pope’s slipper. If it only depended on you, you would cut 
off my hair, put on me a cowl, or would, like Lewis the Pi- 
ous, place me in a convent, or banish me to Africa. What 
ignorant idiots you are! Prove me out of the gospel that Je- 
sus Christ has appointed the Pope his substitute, or successor 
of St. Peter, and that he has the right to excommunicate a 
sovereign.” (irom these repeated expressions, one might 
almost suppose the Pope had actually excommunicated the 
Emperor.) <« If you care about my protection, then preach 
the gospel as the apostles did—I will protect you if you are 
good citizens ; if not, I will banish you from my empire, and 
will disperse you over the world like Jews. 

You belong to the bishopric of Moulines: appear before 
your bishop ; make your confessions to him, and sign the con- 
eordat. he bishop will inform you of my will. I will ap- 
point another bishop of Harzegenbuch. Is there a seminary 
at Breda ?”’—An affirmative was given.—** Well, Mr. Pre- 
fect, you will make the necessary preparations that these 
people may swear to the concordat. Attend at the seminary, 
and be it your care that the orthodox gospel be preached 
there, in order that more enlightened men should come forth 
than those idiets, who preach a strange kind of doctrine.” 
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Waterford, August 21, 1844, 

In our last we announced tite arrival in this city of ten 
of the priests who had recently landed at Dartmouth, from 
France. ‘They had resided a year in Paris, and they left 
that city because they wished to escape from the tyranny of 
Bonaparte. 

The largest church in Paris generally presents no greater 
congregation on Sundays or Holydays, than from 20 to 30 fe- 
males. In Rome, before the order (as we may call it) for 
the dispersion of the clergy, there were 5850 priests. When 
the ecclesiastics of that city were called upon to take the oath 
of fealty to the Emperor, as King of Italy, only one was 
found who would do so. ‘The second person who was requir- 
ed to swear, refused. He was immediately embraced by all 
his brethren, who, wna voce, declared they could acknow- 
ledge no other sovereign of the patrimony of St. Peter, but 
the Pope; the consequence of which was, the arrest of mul- 
titudes, and shortly after, only FOUR priests were to be 
found in the whole city. The priests were transported to 
different fortresses—600 of them were immured in the dun- 
geons of Alexandria, in Piedmont. The fact of the excom- 
munication of Bonaparte, is placed beyond all question, by 
the arrival of these gentlemen. , 

Before these priests left Paris, the ecclesiastical council, 
recently assembled in that city by Bonaparte, had been bro- 
ken up, for not being sufficiently subservient to his will. It 
appears, that some of the measures recommended to the 
couneil for their adoption, had in view the investiture of Bo- 
naparte with powers inconsistent with the usages, and sub- 
versive of the unity of the Roman Catholic church ; for this 
grand point 106 members of the council voted against the 
measure, and only 15 for it. It will surprise our readers to 
learn that the celebrated Cardinal Maury, the once exiled and 
zealous advocate of the Bourbons and of the church, was at 
ihe head of this trifling minority. The minority of the coun- 
cil, with their vacillating leader, form a secret committce, 
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and were deliberating on the means necessary to carry Boire- 
parte’s measures into effect.* It is understood, that when the 
decrees of the pliant committee shall be promulgated, they 
will be accompanied by an oath, whieh every priest will be 
required to take, acknowledging the validity of the measures, 
and professing implicit obedience to the deerees of the com- 
mittee. The appointment of bishops to the vacant sees by 
Donaparte, without the approbation of the Holy Father, is 
already resisted by the clergy. ‘he archbishoprick of Pa- 
ris is vacant, to which it is thought that Bonaparte will ap- 
point the supple Maury ; in which case the clergy of that di- 
ecese are nearly unanimous in their determination to refuse 
obedience to him, as their spiritual superior. 

[Five thousand, eight hundred and fiféy priests, is a pretty 
handsome complement for one city. It required a Bonaparte 
to clean this Augean stable. St. Peter’s patrimony seems to 
be the bone of contention. ‘This Peter must have been im- 
mensely rich, to have left a whole province to the spiritual 
head of the Catholic church. But where are the proofs that 
Peter had any legal claims to this property? And if he had, 
has his last will and testament ever been produced to shew 
to whom he demised it? Whatever may have been the cha- 
racter and conduct of the person called St. Peter, the religion 
of Jesus Christ was far different from that which his pretend- 
ed successors profess and practise. Riches, power and domi- 
nion, is, and ever has'been, the order of the day with them. 
It is, however, a singular fact, that notwithstanding the Pro- 
testant clergy, ever since the reformation, have been praying 
the Almighty without ceasing, to destroy popish superstition, 
and to humble the chief pontiff, whom they represented as 
the beast spoken of in the Revelations, still when their pray- 
ers have, ina great measure, been accomplished, through the 
instrumentality of Bonaparte, few have been known to return 
thanks for the favour, whilst many have indecently repro- 
bated this singular dispensation of Providence; thereby af- 
fording a well grounded suspicion of their want of sincerity. 


Av SRRE SD 
PORTUGAL. 


A late writer has encouraged us to hope, that the change 

in Portugal will have something in the national character to 
support it, whatever may be the event of the present war, 
which distresses that country. When the inquisition, the 
triumph of the power of the church over state, and oyer all 
ihe hopes of man, attempted its influence in this once happy 
country, the resistance was firm, bold and absolute. And 
what could not be obtained by force, was gained at last by 
superstition and artifice. The fraud was discovered and pu- 
nished, but the establishment was maintained. When Portu- 
gal recovered its sovereignty, it was hoped that this favora- 
ble opportunity would be embraced to free itself from this 
oppression. But, astonished at its own success, and unwil- 
ling to strengthen an enemy, from the worst prejudices, 
those of superstition, the nation indulged an establishment 
from which an oppressive court soon attempted to profit, and 
the court was content to be a slave, if only in higher condi- 
tion it might with greater freedom exercise dominion over 
subject slaves ; and might, at so high a price, at the will of a 
master, presume to call such slaves its own. ‘The exaltation 
of the civil authority of states, promises to be arich blessing 
to mankind. It is a pleasing recollection, that in Naples, 
with all its superstition, the inquisition never established its 
power. Such examples, in the darkest times, remain to eon- 
vince us, that in no age can superstition or ignorance render 
all nations insensible to oppression, and that such establish- 
ments were superinduced upon the christian institutions, 
from the character of the governments which had obtained 
in Europe, and not from the disposition of the people. 

The following extract of a letter from an English officer, 
dated Lisbon, Jan. 20,1814, will shew the debased state of 
mind to which the common people of that country are re- 
duced. — 

‘‘ The superstition of the Portuguese is often extremely | 
embarrassing to our countrymen. On the day after last 
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Christmas, some officers who were freemasons, marched 
from the barracks with music, flags, and all the insignia of 
the fraternity, to a large room, which they had fitted up as a 
lodge. The vulgar here were extremely offended at this pro- 
cession, and the common remark was, that « it was no won- 
der evil should befal their country, when men, who could at 
any time raise the Devil, were allowed to parade the streets, 
and openly perform their incantations.” ‘The officers who 
attended on this oceasion, it is said, have been reprimanded : 
and some of them even put under an arrest.” 





REMONSTRANCE OF ALMASA, 
Wife of Almas Ali Cawn, to General Warren Hastings. 


[It may, perhaps, be necessary to inform the reader, that 
Almas Ali Cawn, was an East-Indian prince, who governed 
a fertile and populous country, within, er bordering upon the 
footing which the English have gained in India, by injus- 
tice, rapine, and murder. Warren Hastings, when governor 
general of the English possessions in that quarter, eyed with 
desire the riches and territory of Almas Ali Cawn; but as 
the conduct of the prince was unimpeachable, he knew of no 
method which could even give a plausible sanction to the seizure 
of them. At length, however, he had him seized and commit- 
ted to prison. on pretence that he was fomenting disturbances 
against the English. .4lmasa, the wife of Almas, though 
sensible of her husband’s innocency, yet she was well ac- 
quainted with the hellish and bloodthirsty disposition of 
Hastings, and also knew the reason for which he committed 
her husband to prison, and that it was for the sake of obtain- 
ing his treasures. She therefore appeared before him with 
supplication, and on her knees begged him to spare the life 
of her husband, promising him all the treasures of his king- 
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dom, as a recompence for his release; and further, that she 
and her husband would retire to a private station in some se- 
questered corner of India, and there spend the remainder of 
their days, leaving their possessions in the power of Hastings. 
On these terms, the British robber consented to his release. 
Joyful flew the unfortunate Almasa, to lay her treasures at 
the feet of Hastings, and resign her pessessions, to save the 
life of him whom she loved equal with herself. In the inte- 
rim, horrid to relate! the monster, the worse than common 
murderer, Warren Hastings, sent orders to the prison to have 
Almas .1li Cawn hung; for the detested wretch knew full 
well if he released him, that another, and a very powerful 
witness, would be added to the many who now testify con- 
cerning his enormities, while in the station of governor in 
India. After Hastings had received the treasures of Alma- 
sa, and the resignation of her kingdom, he gave her an order 
for the release of Almas. She hastened to the prison, and, 
while enjoying in anticipation, the pleasure she should expe- 
rience from a re-union with her beloved prince, the first ob- 
ject which struck her eyes on her entrance into the doleful 
prison, was the lifeless body of her husband, suspended from 
the wall, by a rope. Words are inadequate to paint the an- 
guish of her soul, on beholding the dreadful spectacle. She 
retired, and after reason had subdued the first tumults of her 
grief, she wrote the British assassin a letier, expressive of 
her feelings, and her sense ofvhis villany and unparalleled 
crimes : this letter fell into the hands of the late Dr. Ladd, 
who published it in blank verse, as it is at present published— 
it has also been published as it was originally wrote, and the 
copy, it is said, differs not materially from the original. 
Warren Hastings, on his reeal from India, was impeached 
for his murdering the innocent inhabitants, destroying their 
princes, plundering their towns and villages, and committing 
other crimes of a die equally biack as any which ever disgrac- 
ed the darkest ages of the world. His trial is not yet finish- 
ed ; [1789] itis generally suspected, however, by those who 
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are acquainted with the venality and corruption of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, that this worst of criminals, instead of being 
doomed to make his exit on the gallows, or at the stake, will 
be rewarded with a peerage. | 


As conjectured, Hastings, after undergoing a moek trial, 
which continued for several years, was finally acquitted. 
Fox, Sheridan and Burke, delivered on the side of the pro- 
secution, perhaps the most eloquent speeches ever heard in 
the British Parliament ; but without avail. ‘The adminis- 
tration was in favor of the criminal, which was sufficient 


to insure his safety. 


My subjects slaughter’d, my whole kingdom spoil’d, 
My treasures rifled, and my husband slain— 
QO, say, vile monster ! art thou satisfy’d? 
Hast thou, rapacious brute! sufficient wealth ? 
And, cruel murd’rer, art thou fill’d with blood ? 
Perhaps, insatiate, thou art thirsting still 
For human gore! O, may’st thou ever thirst ! 
And may the righteous Ged deny thee water 
‘Fo cool thy boiling blood! inhuman wretch! 
Have not the bravest of my subjects bled? 
Are not they butcher’d all—aLu massacred ? 
And did not India feam again with gore ¢ 
Where is the murderer who has slain his feilow ? 
Where is the robber? where the parricide ? 
Approach—for ye are innocent and clean! 
Your souls are whiter than the ocean foam. 
Cempar’d with him, the murderer of millions! 
Yes, bloody brute! the murderer of miLtions ! 
Where are the swarms that coyer’d all my land? 
‘That eultur’d land, of which each foot was garden, 
Doom’d to support the millions of my host ? 
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Are they not butcher’d all—all massacred ? 

And butecher'd, bloody monster! by thy hands ? 

But why ? because, vile brute ! thou must have wealth ! 

Because THov must have wealth, my people bled! 

The land was floated with a tide of gore! 

My fields, my towns, my citics swam in blood ! 

And through all India one tremendous groan— 

The groan of millions! echoed to the heavens. 
Curst be your nation ! and for ever carst 

The luckless hour when India first beheld you ! 

We have a custom here, as old as time, 

Of honouring justice—Why ? because ’tis justice : 

And virtue is belov’d, because ’tis virtue. 

As Indians need no hell, they know of none ; 

You Christians say you’ve one—’tis well you have— 

Your crimes eall loudly for it—and I'll swear, 

If HastinGs is not damn’d, your boasted God 

Is worse than he; and heaven itself becomes 

A black accomplice in the monster’s guilt. 
Hastings! my husband was your prisoner : 

The wealth of kingdoms flew to his relief; 

You took the ransom, and you broke your faith. 

ALMAsS was slain—’twas perjury to your soul! 

But perjury is a little crime to you; 

In souls so black it seems almost a virtue. 

Know, monster! know, that the prodigious wealth 

You sold your soul for, was by justice gain’d. 

Twas not acquir’d by rapine, force and murder— 

The treasures of my fathers; theirs by conquest 

And legal domination ; from old time 

Transmitted by the father to the son, 

In just succession. Now you call it yours ; 

And dearly haye you purchased it ; for know. 

When the just gods shall hear the cry of blood, 

And of your hands demand the souls you’ve murdered, 

That gold will never pay their price—will neyer pay 
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Your awful ransom! You must go where Almas 

Sits on a lofty throne, and every hour 

He stabs an Englishman, and sweetly feasts 

Upon his bloody heart and trembling liver ! 

For, monstrous wretch! to thy confusion know, 

Almas can relish nowno other food 

Than hearts of Englishmen! Yet thou art safe ; 

Yes, monster, thou art safe from this repast : 

A heart polluted with ten thousand erimes, 

Is not a feast for Almas. ‘Tremble, yet, 

He'll tear that heart out from its bloody ease, 

And toss it to his dogs! full many a vulture 

Be poison’d by thy corse! welves shall run mad 

By feeding on thy murd’rous carcass—More! 

When some vile wreteh, some monster of mankind, 

Some brute like thee—perhaps thy relative— 

Laden with horrid erimes without a name, 

Shall stalk through earth, and we want curses for him— 
We'll torture theught to eurse the wretch ; and then 

‘I’o damn him most supreme, we'll eall him—HASTINGS'! 
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We do not offer the following doeuments to the public, as 
eonfidential or important «* State Papers,” but as literary eu- 
riosities. The reader may rely on their genuineness : 

The Speech of Sagoua Ha, which signifies The Keeper Awake, 
known by the white people by the name of Red Jacket, in an- 
_swer to a speech of Mr. Richardson, who applied to buy the 
Indian rights to the reservations lying in the territory com- 
monly called the Holland purchase. Delivered at a council 
ai Bujffaloe Creek, in May, 1841. 

Brother—We opened our ears to the talk you lately deli- 
yered to.us, at our council fire. In doing important business. 
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it is best not to teil long stories, but to come to it in a few 
words. We therefore shall not repeat your talk, which is 
‘fresh in our minds. We lave well considered it, and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of your offers. We request your 
attention to our answer, which is not from the speaker alone, 
but from all the Sachems and Chiefs now around our council 
fire. 

Brother—We know that great men, as well as great na- 
tions, having different interests, have different minds, and do 
not see the same subject in the same light—but we hope our 
answer will be agreeable to you and to your employers. 

Brother—Your application for the purchase of our lands, 
is to our minds very extraordinary—it has been made in a 
crooked manner—you have not walked in the straight path 
pointed out by the great council of your nation. You have 
no writings from our great father, the President. In mak- i fF 
ing up our minds, we have looked back, and remembered how if 
the Yorkers purchased our lands in former times. ‘They 
bought them piece after piece, for a little money paid toa 
few men in our nation, and not to all our brethren, until 
our planting and hunting grounds have become very small, 
and if we sell them, we know not where to spread our 
blankets. | 

Brother—You tell us your employers have purchased of 
the Council of Yorkers, aright to buy our lands. We do 
not understand how this can be. ‘The lands do not belong to 
the Yorkers: they are ours, and were given to us by the 
Great Spirit. ‘Hi 

Brother—We think it strange that you should jump over | 
the lands of our brethren in the East, to come to our council 
fire so far off, to get our lands. When we sold our lands in 
the East to the white people, we determined never to sell 
those we kept, which are as small as we ean live comforta- 
bly on. | 

Brethren—You want us to travel with you, and look out for 
other lands. If we should sell our lands, and move off inte 
46 
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a distant country, towards she setting sun—we should Le 
looked upon in the country to which we go, as foreigners and 
strangers, and be despised by the red, as well as the white 
men, and we should soon be surrounded by the white people, 
who will there also kill our game, come upon our lands, and 
try to get them from us. 

Brother—We are determined not to sell our lands, but te 
continue on them—we like them—they are fruitful, and pro- 
duce us corn in abundance, for the support of our women and 
children, and grass and herbs for our eattle. 

Brother—At the treaties held for the purchase of our 
Jands, the white men with sweet voices. and smiling faces, 
told us they loved us,*and that they would not cheat us, but 


‘that the king’s children-on the other side of the Lake, would 
cheat us. When we go on the other side the Lake, the king’s 


children tell us your people will cheat us, but with sweet voi- 
ces and smiling faces, assure us of their love, and that they 
will not cheat us. These things puzzle our heads, and we 
believe that the Indians must take care of themselves, and 


not trust either in your people, or in the king’s children. 


Brother—At a late council we requested our agents to 
tell you that we would not sell our lands, and we think you 
have not spoken to our agents, or they would have told you 
so, and we should not have met you at our council fire at this 
time. 

Brother—The white people buy and sell false rights to our 
lands, and your employers-have, you say, paid a great price 
for their rights. ‘They must have plenty of money, to spend 
it in buying false rights to lands belonging to Indians. ‘The 
loss of it will not hurt them, but our lands are of great value 
to us, and we wish you to go back with our ‘Talk to your em- 
ployers, and to tell them and the Yorkers, that they have no 
right to buy and sell false rights to our lands. 

Brother—We hope you clearly understaed the ideas we 
haye offered. | 
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Speech of the same, in answer toa speech of the Reverend Mr. 
Alexander, a Missionary from the Missionary Sociely in 
-Vew-York, to that nation. Delivered at the same time and 
place. 7 

Brother—We listened to the talk you delivered to us 
from the Council of Black-coats* in New-York. We have 
fully considered your talk, and the offers you haye made us, 
which we perfectly understand, and we return our answer to 
them, which we wish you also to understand. In making up 
our minds, we have looked back, and remembered what has 
been done in our days, and what our fathers have told us was 
dione in old times. 

Brother—Great numbers of Black-coats have been among 
the Indians, and with sweet voices and smiling faces, have 
offered to teach them the religion of the white people, Our 
brethren in the East listened to them—turned from the reli- 
gion of their fathers, and took up the religion of the white 
people. What good has itdone? Are they more happy and 
more friendly one to-another than we are ? No, brother, they 
are a divided people—we are united—they quarrel about reli= 
‘gion—we live in love and friendship—they drink strong wa- 
ters—have learnt how to cheat—and practise all the vices of 
the white people, which disgrace Indians, without imitating 
the virtues of the white people... Brother—if you are a well- 
wisher, keep away, and do not disturb us... 

Brother—We do not worship the Great Spirit as the white 
people do, but we believe that forms of worship are indiffer- 
ent to the Great Spirit—it is the homage of a sincere heart 
that pleases him, and we worship him in this manner. 

According to your religion, we must believe in a father 
and son, or will not be happy hereafter. We have always 
believed in a father, and we worship him as we were taught 
by our fathers. Your book says that the son was sent on 
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* The appellation given to Clergymen by the Indians, 
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earth by the father—did all the people who saw the son be- 
lieve inhim? No—they did not, and the consequence must 
be known to you, if you have read the book. — 

Brother—You wish us to change our religion for yours— 
we like our religion, and do not want another. Our friends 
(pointing to Mr. Granger,* Mr. Parish and Mr. Taylor) do 
us great good—they counsel us in our troubles, and tell us 
how to make ourselves comfortable, Our friends the Qua- 
kers, do more than this—they giye us ploughs, and instruct 
us how to use them. ‘'Fhey tell us, we are accountable be- 
ings, but do not say we must change our religion. We are 
satisfied with what they do. 

Brother—¥or these reasons we cannot receive your of- 
fers—we have other things to do, and beg you to make your 
mind easy, and not trouble us, lest our heads should be too 
much loaded, and by and by burst. 


[oneal 


* Mr. Granger is the agent of the United States. for In- 
dian affairs, and resides at Buffaloe—Mvr. Parish is the Indian 
interpreter—and Mr. Taylor is the agent of the society of 
Friends, for improving. the condition of the Indians, and re- 
sides near the Allegany river. 
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THOMAS PAINE. 


That infamous string of libels published: by Cheetham, 
called «* Fhe Life of Thomas. Paine,” so disgraceful to our 
country, is not forgotten, although it. is fast descending down 
the tide of time to the ocean of forgetfulness. While eol- 
lecting materials for. that. work, he addressed.a letter to, Mr. 
Joel Barlow. 'This drew from the masterly pen of that wri- 
ter, the subjoined sketch for the portrait of Paine. A more 
precise and elegant outline of character, has not. often been 
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drawn. The strokes are few, but they are exact ; faithful to 
truth—clear, strong and impartial. How different from the 
daubing of Cheetham: that miserable man, now no more, 
was unknown to Mr. Barlow, who seems to have distrusted 
his fidelity as well as his talents for the work he had deter- 
mined to execute. He evidently wishes to dissuade Cheetham 
from writing ; but if he cannot do this, he desires at least to 
trace out the path for him to pursue, that the world may not 
be too grossly led astray, and deceived as to the real charac- 
ter of Paine. 

We have been obligingly favored with a eopy of Cheet- 
ham’s letter, and the answer of Mr. Barlow. We submit 
them both as records of the “ passing tidings of the times.” 
Vhe knewn regard to truth of Mr. Barlow, and his opportu- 
nities of knowing Thomas Paine, together with his capacity 
to judge, and his ability to display his coneeptions, unite to 
give to his letter more interest as a sketch than any thing 
which has yet been said on the subject. 


TO JOEL BARLOW. 


Sir—Not having the honor of a personal acquaintanee with 
you, the trouble this note will eccasion, will require some 
apology, and the only one I can offer regards the subject of 
it, and the readiness with which your character persuades me 
you will furnish me the information required, as soon as you 
have leisure to do so. 

I am preparing to write the life of Thomas Paine, author 
of Common Sense, &c. As you were acquainted with him 
in Paris, and he mentioned you in his «* Age of Reason,” your 
opinion of his manners.and habits, the company he-kept, Kc. 
would be very. aceeptable. 

He was a great drunkard here, and Mr. M*****, a mer- 
chant of this city, who lived with him when he was arrested 
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by order of Robespierre, tells me he was intoxicated when 
that event happened. 

‘Did Paine ever take an oath of allegiance to France? In 
his letter to the French people in 1792, he thanks them for 
electing him a member of the convention, and for the addi- 
tional honor of making him a French citizen. In his speech 
on the trial of the king, he speaks, he says, as a citizen of 
France. There is some difference between being a member 
of a convention to make a constitution, and a member of the 
same body to try the king, and transact other business. I 
should imagine that in the latter capacities, an oath of alle- 
giance would be necessary. 

Any other information you would be pleased to communi- 
eate, which in your judgment would be useful in illustrating 
his character, will be gratefully received, and used as you 
may direct. Iam, &e. JAMES CHEETHAM.? 

‘6 New-VFork, July 24, 1809.” | 


— ee 


TO JAMES CHEETHAM. 


«s Sirn—l have received your letter, calling for informa- 
tion relative to the life of Thomas Paine. It appears to me, 
that this is not the moment to publish the life of that man in 
this country. His own writings are his best life, and these 
are not read at present. 

The greatest part of the readers in the United States will 
not be persuaded, as long as their present feelings last, te 
consider him in any other light thay as a drunkard and a de- 
ist. The writer of his life who should dwell on these topics, 
to the exclusion of the great and estimable traits of his real 
character, might indeed, please the rabble of the age, who do 
not Know him; the book might sell ; but it would only tend to 
render the truth more obscure for the future biographer, 
than it was before. | 

But if the present writer should give us Thomas Paine. 
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complete, in all his character, as one of the most benevolent 
and disinterested of mankind, endowed with the clearest per- 
ception, an uncommon share of original genius, and the 
greatest breadth of thought ; if this piece of biography should 
analyze his literary labors, and rank him, as he ought to be 
ranked, among the brightest and most undeviating lumina- 
ries of the age in which he has lived—yet with a mind assail- 
able by flattery, and receiving through that weak side a tinc- 
ture of vanity which he was too proud te conceal; with a 
mind, though strong enough to bear him up, and to rise elas- 
tic under the heaviest hand of oppression, yet unable to en- 
dure the contempt of his former friends and fellow laborers, 
the rulers of the country that had received his first and great- 
est services—a mind incapable of looking down with serene 
compassion, as it ought, on the rude scoffs of their imitators, 
anew generation that knows him not; a mind that shrinks 
from their society, aud unhappily seeks refuge in low compa- 
ny, or looks for consolation in the sordid, solitary bottle ; 
dill it sinks at last so far below its native elevation, as to lose 
all respect for itself, and to forfeit that of his best friends, 
disposing these friends almost to join with his enemies, and 
wish, though from different motives, that he would hasten te 
hide himself in the grave—if you are disposed and prepared 
to write his life thus entire, to fill up the picture to which 
these hasty strokes of outline give but a rude sketch with 
great vacuities, your book may be a useful one for another 
age, but it will not be relished, nor scarcely tolerated in this. 

The biographer of 'Thomas Paine, “should not forget his 
mathematical acquirements, and his mechanical genius. His 
invention of the iron bridge, which led him to Europe in the 
year 1787, has procured him a great reputation in that branch 
of science in France and England, in both which ccuntries 
his bridge has been adopted in many instances, and is now 
much in use. 

You ask whether he took an oath of allegiance to Frances 
Doubtless the qualification to be a member of the convention, 
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réquired an oath of fidelity to that country, but involved in 
it no abjuration ef his fidelity to this. He was made a 
French citizen by the same decree with Washington, Hamil- 
ton, Priestly, and sir James Mackintosh. 

What Mr. M***** has told you relative to the cireum- 
stances of his arrestation by order of Robespierre, is errone- 
ous, atleast in one point.. Paine did not lodge at the house 
where he was arrested, but had been dining there with some 
Americans, of whom Mr. M***** may have been one. I 
never heard before that Pame was intoxicated that night. 
Indéed, the officers brought him direetly to my house, which 
was two miles from his lodgings, and about as much from 
the place where he had been dining. He was not intoxicated 
when they eame to me. Their object was to get me to go 
and assist them to examine Paine’s papers. It employed us 
the rest of that night, and the whole of the next day, at 
‘Painé’s lodgings ; and he was not committed to prison till the 
next evening. | 

You ask what company he kept—he always frequented 
the best; both in England and Franee, till he became the ob- 
jeet of calumny in certain American papers, (echoes of the 
English court papers) for his adherence to what lic thought 
the cause ef liberty in Franee—till he conceived himself ne- 
eleeted and despised by his former friends in the United 
States. From that moment he gave himself very much to 
drink, and consequently to companions less worthy af his 
better days. 

It is said he was always a peevish inmate—this is possi- 
ble. So was Laurence Sterne, so was Torquato Tasso, so 
was J. J. Rousseau—but Thomas Paine, as a visiting ac- 
quaintance, and as a literary friend, the only points of view 
in which I knew him, was one of the most instructive men I 
have ever known. Ife had a surprising memory and brifli- 
ant fancy ; his mind was a store-house of facts and useful ob- 
servations ; he was full of lively anecdote, and ingenious oyi- 
ginal pertinent remark, upon almost every subject. 
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He was always charitable to the poor beyond his means, a 
sure protector and friend to all Americans in distress that 
he found in foreign countries. And he had frequent occa- 
sions to exert his influence in protecting them during the re. 
volution in France. His writings will answer for his patri- 
otism, and his entire devotion to what he conceived to be the 
best interest and happiness of mankind.* 

This, sir, is all I have to remark on the subject you men- 
tion—now I have enly one request to make, and that would 
doubtless seem impertinent, were you not the editor of a 
newspaper; it is, that you will not publish my letter, nor 
permit a copy of it to be taken. Iam, sir, &e. 

(Signed) JOEL BARLOW.” 


‘* Kalorama, August 11, 1809,” 


* Mr. Barlow might have added, in regard to Mr. Paine’s 
religion, that as it was the religion of most of the men of sci- 
ence of the present age, and probably of three fourths of 
those of the last, there could be no just reason for making 
it an exception in him. 


a 





GOLDEN VERSES OF PYTHAGORAS. 

Since publishing (see page 184) the precepts, or as they 
are commonly called, Golden Verses of Pythagoras, we have 
seen a different and more complete translation of them; and 
being desirous to preserve every part of this invaluable piece 
of ancient morality, we here subjoin two precepts, which ap- 
pear to have been omitted, as well as some additional reflec- 
tions in the conclusion. When we reflect that Pythagoras 
died 497 years before Christ, and that by the mere light of 
nature he has given precepts to mankind that have never been 
surpassed, even by what is called Revelation, we can not too 
highly estimate them. 

_ Whatever evils thou mayest undergo, bear them patient- 
fy. endeavoring to diseover a remedy. And tet this reflection 
47 7 
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consélé thee, that fate does not distribute much of evil to 
sood men. 

Meni apply thie art of reasoning to good and bad purposes ; 
listen, therefore, with caution, and be not hasty to admit or 
réject. If any ote assert an untruth, arm thyself with pa- 
tienée, and be silent. 

When this habit has become familiar to thee, thou wilt per- 
céivé the constitution of the inimortal Gods, and of mortal 
men; even the great extent of being, and in what manner it 
éxists. Thou wilt perceive that nature in her operations is 
wilt perceive that mankind willingly draw upon themselves 
evil. They néither see nor understand what it is wise to pre- 
fer; and when entangled, are igtiorant of the means of es- 
cape. Such is the destiny of man. They are subjected to 


evils without end, and are agitated incessantly, like rolling 


stones. A fatal eontention ever secretly pursues them, 
which they neither endeavor to subdue, nor yield to. 

Great Jove! Father of Men! O free them from ‘those 
evils, or discover to them the demon they employ! But be of 


good cheer, for the race of man is-divine. Nature discovers 
to them her hidden mysteries, in which, if thou art interest- 


ed, and attain this knowledge, thou wilt obtain, with ease, 
all I enjoin; and having healed thy soul, thou wilt preserve 
it from evil. 

Abstain, moreover, from those unclean and foul meats, 
Which aié forbidden, keeping thy body pure, and thy soul free. 

Consider all things well, governing thyself by reason, and 
Séttling it ‘in the uppermost place. And .when thou art di- 
vested of thy mortal body, and arrived in the most pure ether, 
thou shalt be exalted among the immortal Gods, be incor- 
fuptible, and never more know death.” 


4 : 
pene eee 


ORIGIN OF FREE MASONRY. 
A sinall tract under the above title, written by Mr. Tho, 
fais Paine, lias been published since his death. The publish- 
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er thinking Mr. Paine’s idea of « the Christian religion and ° 
masonry’s having one conynen origin,” incorrect, thought 

proper to omit sueh passages as went to establish that fact. 
Having obtained those passages, and intending to bind this 
tract with the Theophilanthropist, we have supplied the omis- 
sions, as follow : 

Page 9, end of 24 4, after the words, « time without lim. 
its,’ read, The christian religion and masonry have one and 
the same common origin, both are derived from the worship 
of the sun, the differenee-between their origins is, that the 
christian religion is a parody on the worship of the sun, in 
which they put a man whom they call Christ, in the plaee of 
the sun, and pay him the same adoration which was original- 
ly paid te. the-sun, as I have shewn in the chapter on the 
origin of the christian religion.* 

Page 10; end of ist 9, after the words, «in their proces- 
sions,’ read, It has the figure of a man, as at. the head of the 
sun, as Christ is always represented. 

Page 14, end of 2d §, after the words, «silent upon the 
subject,’ read, It is their seeret, especially in Catholic coun- 
tries, because the figure of the sun is the expressive criterion 
that denotes they are descended from the druids, and was that 
wise, elegant, philosophical religion, the faith oppesite to the 
faith of the gloomy christian church. . 

Page 17, line ist, after the words, < rises in the east,’ 
read, and has not the least reference to the person called Je- 
sus Christ. 

Page 24, end of ist J, affer the words, « supposed time of 
the creation,’ read, In the chapter on the-origin of the ebris- 
tian religion, I haye shown that the cosmogany, .that is the 
account of the creation, with which the Book of Genesis 
opens, has been taken and mutilated from the Zend-Avista 
of Zoroaster, and is fixed as a preface to the Bible, after the 


* Referring to the third part of the Age of Reason, not pub- - 
lished... | 
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Jews returned from captivity in Babylon, and that the rab- 
bins of the Jews do not hold their account in Genesis to be a 
fact, but mere allegory. ‘The six thousand years in the Zend- 
Avista, is changed or interpolated into six days in the ac- 
eount of Genesis. 'The masous appear to have chosen the 
same period, and perhaps to avoid the suspicion and persecu- 
tion of the church, have adopted the era of the world as the 
era of masonry ; the V. L. of the French and A. L. of the 
English mason, answer to the A. M. Anno Mundi, or year of 
the world.* 


* Mr. Paine has mistaken the intention of the initials V. 
L. used by the French masons, they stand for Vrai Lumiere, 
which means true light, and not for venerable lodge, as he 
supposes ; as mentioned in the 24th page of his work. 


AMERICAN GENIUS. 

It is the talents of individuals which establishes the. repu- 
tation of a nation. 

Every candid man will admit that the British nation has 
produced a great number of men of the first rate talents, and 
throughout England there is an admirable industry in im- 
proving the useful arts—but the English gentlemen and ad- 
mirers of British genius in this country, are not content un- 
less British subjects are acknowledged to have an exelusive 
claim to genius, invention and improvement. According to 
- them, the sterile mind of an American can do little of itself. 
Original thought must eome from England or Scotland, alike 
prejudice, they extend to our soil and climate, and they rare- 
ly find an apple, pear or peach so good as in England; it 
however, so happens, that we seldom see the best educated 
and informed gentlemen of England or Scotland in this coun- 
try. The day-book and ledger man from London, Manches- 
ter, Sheffield and Leeds, or those who have been brought up 
among the hollow wares of Liverpool or Bristoi, are not well, 
calculated to pass a correct judgment on Belle Leltre, or scien- 
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tific subjects, hence there is much charitable allowance to be 
made for them—but while such gentlemen are debating the 
merits of Americans, it may be well to inform them, that 
although civilized America has grown out of a wilderness 
within the last two hundred years, and the people as in all 
young countries, have from necessity been obliged to attend 
more to the means of obtaining subsistence, than to the fine 
arts. Yet America has exhibited some great examples of 
genius and strength of intellect. Franklin was one of the 
most enlightened philosophers and politicians of the last cen- 
tury ; he was the first who taught Europeans the indentity 
of lightening and electrecity. The mental energies of the 
men who conducted the efforts for American independence 
must ever be respected. They with a population less than 
three millions, beat the English and gave liberty to America, 
although opposed by the resources of fourteen millions of — 
British subjects, and. the talents of the British nation. Two 
of the most classie and perfect masters of the Graphic art in 
Europe are Americans, namely, Mr. West and Mr. Copely, 
the first of whom is president of the Royal academy in Lon- 
don, a proof that there is no Englishman of equal talents to 
fill the station. Of the limited number of seven foreigners 
who were voted members of the national institute in Paris, 
three of them are Americans, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. West before 
mentioned, and Benjamin Thompson, Count of Rumford. 
The McFingal, by Trumbull, is little inferior to Butler’s 
Hudibras ; and the Columbiad, by Mr. Barlow, is an Epie 
poem of greater merit, possesses more strength of mind, ineul- 
eates a more sound morality and philosophy, than any other 
work of the Epic kind ever produced in England or Scotland. 
Ifthere be any English gentlemen inclined to dispute this point 
of honor, or if the writers for the Port-Foltio and Anthology, 
who have suffered political prejudice to deprive them of ean- 
dor, feel themselves disposed to debate it, the writer of this 
article is prepared to' trace the British poets from Chaucer 
to Cowper. In. Mathematies we have much to be pleased 
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with the genius of Rittenhouse, in Astronomy—of Whitney 
and Whitemore in mechanics—and a great number of inven- 
tors of useful engines may be cited, to the honor of America ; 
our neatness in ship building is equal to that of any country, 
and our bridges of wood are specimens of carpenter work su- 
perior to any thing of the kind in the world. The steam- 
boat, or vessel, the suceess of which gives the fair prospect 
of incalculable utility, is an American invention. In 1783, 
before any essay on this subjeet was made in Europe, Mr. 
Fitch, of Philadelphia, built an experimental steam-boat, in 
which he made several voyages on the Delaware, between 
Philadelphia and Trenton ; the speed not being sufficient and 
the machinery yery imperfect, were perhaps the cause of his 
abandoning the enterprise. Since that time one experiment 
was made on the Thames near London, one on the Forth and 
Clyde, in Scotland, one on the Rhone near Lyons, each of 
which were so imperfect as to give no hope of utility, and 
consequently were abandoned. It must be well remembered 


that while the present North River Steam-Boat was building 


on the East River in 4807, no one had faith. in its success ; 
when spoken of, it was in a tone of raillery, as a thing im- 
practicable, which would meet the fate of all similar attempts. 
Fortunately, however, for America, the success has been 
complete, and America claims the honor of the inyention. 

As a nation is great and estimable in proportion to the 
number of men of genius it has produced, and the mental 
energies of its people, every American is interested in defend- 
ing a just claim to the talents which our country has exhi- 
bited. On this principle these observations are made, by 
one who is proud of his country, and who is ready to prove 
that jin proportion to our population and existence as a na- 


tion, we have shewn as much,.if not more talents, as much 


useful industry, and a better application of our mental and 
corporeal energies, than any other nation whatever. _ 
| A Rest AMBRICAN.. 
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The above writer has neglected to notice the invention 
of Torpedoes, which we consider more important for the 
peace and happiness of mankind, than any discovery made by 
human ingenuity during the Jast century. Torpedoes, in our 
opinion, will eventually insure the freedom of the seas, and 
in fact, destroy those immense naval establishments which 
have proved the curse of nations. The hard earnings of man 
have heretofore been applied to sustain these floating engines 
of destruction, which have conveyed misery and desolation 
to every corner of the world. This invention also claims an 
American as its author. We intended, as suggested in a 
former number, to have inserted the plates attached to Mr. 
Fulton’s work on Torpedoes, with the explanations ; but 
learning that Mr. F. had made some improvements in the 
machinery, and finding that we could not do justice to the 
subject, without occupying more room than the nature of our 
publication would justify, have concluded to omit any fur- 
ther notice of them ; at the same time recommending to eur 
readers a perusal of the entire work. 


ECONOMY OF ROYALTY. 

The salary of the king of England, is one million sterling, 
per annum—which is four million, four hundred and forty- 
four thousand four hundred and forty-four dollars!! 477 
times as much as the president’s, and 19,444 dollars over. 
The present gracious sovereign has reigned 50 years. His 
income during that time has only amounted to 222,222,200 
dollars !! exclusive of frequent grants of parliament. 

This salary of 50 years would be sufficient to pay the 
president’s from the creation of the world, (allowing it to be 
5814 years,) to the present time, and 3072 years to come. 

When the present king mounted the throne, the debt of 
which the nation pays the interest in taxes, amounted to 
about ninety millions ; it now amounts to nearly seven hun- 
dred millions, and one year’s taxes now is nearly equal to 
» what the whole debt then was. ‘The poor-rates of England 
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and Wales then amounted to about a million and a quartet: 
annually: They now amount to more than six millions an- 
nually.. The number of parish paupers was then about two 
hundred thousand: ‘That number is now about twelve hun- 
dred thousand. When his reign began, it cost ihe laboring 
man five days’ work to earn a bushel of flour; and now it 
costs him ten days’ work to earn 2 bushel of flour ; and if he 
happens to have three children, it is, upon the common run 
of wages, utterly impossible for him to earn bread enough 
for his family to eat, to say nothing of meat, drink, clothing, 
fire, and house-rent. 


THE COMET. 
An Extract. 

Whether the Comet now visible be one of those which 
have a periodica! return, is extremely uncertain—lI do not 
find that it corrésponds exactly with any on record. Its ef- 
fect upon the globe will principally depend upon its distance 
from the earth when passing the descending node. 

Doctor Halley, in speaking of the Comet of 1680, says, 
«¢ Had the earth then been in the part of her orbit nearest to 
that node, their mutual gravitation must have caused a change 
in the plane of the orbit of the earth, and in the length of 
our year, and that if so large a body with so rapid a motion 
asithat of this Comet were to strike against the earth, a 
thing by no means impossible, the shock might reduce this 
beautiful frame to its original chaos.” 

Mr. . Wiston attributes the universal deluge to the near 
approach of a Comet. THis opinion was, « ‘That the earth 
passing through the atmosphere of the Comet, attracted 
therefrom great part of the water of the flood ; that the 
nearness of the Comet raised a great tide in subterraneous 
waters, so that the out crust of the earth was changed from 
a spherical to an oval figure.” Thus he accounts for trees 
and bones of animals ae found at very great depths in - | 
earth, | iihirg 
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As the most remarkable Comets have been generally at- 
tended with extraordinary tides and tempests, it were to be 
wished that those who have an opportunity, would be parti- 
cularly careful in noticing such natural phenomena as may 
take place during the appearance of this Comet. Such an 
opportunity may not again present itself for many years, 

JouHN Woop. 


Richmond, September 15. 


Some of the moderns, particularly Sir Isaac Newton, are 
of opinion, that the Comets are ordained by Providence to 
supply the Sun, at stated periods, with matter peculiar to 
its nature, and to make up the deficiency which must arise 
from the continual emission of the particles of light. These 
however are mere hypotheses. The same also may be said of 
every thing that can be advanced concerning their being in- 
habited worlds ; for, if animals can exist there, they must be 
creatures very far different from any of which we have the 
least conception. Some who have indulged themselves in vi- 
sionary ideas, think they are appointed as the place of torment 
for the damned ; that each Comet is properly and literally 
speaking, a hell, from the intolerable and inconceivable heat 
and cold which alternately takes place in these bedies. 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. | | 
« Religious liberty is.a liberty to choose our own religion, 
to worship God according to our own consciences, according 
to the best light we have. Every man living as man, has a 
right to this, as he is a rational creature. The Creator gave 
him this right, when he endowed him with understanding ; 
and every man must judge for himself, because every man 
must give an account of himself to God. Consequently this 
is an indefeasible right; it is inseperable from humanity ; 
and Ged did never give authority to any man, or number of 
men, to deprive any child ef man thereof, under any color or 
pretence whatever. What an amazing thing is it then, that 
48 
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578 COMMENT ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


the governing power of almost every nation under heaven 
should take upon them, in all ages, to rob all under their 
power of this liberty! Yea, ‘should take upon them at this 
day soto do! To force rational creatures into their own 
religion! Would one think it possible, that the most sensible 
men in the world -should say to their fellow-ereatures, 
‘ Hither be of my religion, or I will take away your food, 
and you, and your wife and children shall starve? If that 
will net convince you, [ will fetter your hands and feet, and 
throw you into a dungeon ; and if still you will not see as I 
see, I will burn you alive.’ [t would not be altogether so 
astonishing, if this were the manner of American savages. 
‘But what shall we say, if numberless-instances of it have 
occurred in the. pelitest nations of Europe? Have no in- 
stances of the kind been seen in Britain? -Have not En- 
gland and Seotland seen the horrid fires? Have not the 
‘flames burning the flesh of hereties, shone in London as well 
as in Paris and Lisbon.” Joun WESLEY. 

Be it the care of republicans, that they never shine. in 


-Amerieca ! 


See tied 


‘PHILOSOPHERS. 

“<«¢ Unless either philosophers bear rule in states, or those 
who are called kings and potentates learn to philosophixe 
justly and properly, and thus both civil power and philosophy 
are united in the same person, it appears to me that there 
ean be no cessation of calamities, either to states or to the 
whole human race.’’—So said Plato, one of the wisest and 


‘best men of antiquity—and so says common sense ; but fools 


and knaves in our day denounce philosophers as a disgrace 


to the people over whom they preside ! 





COMMENT ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND, 
Extracted from the wwritings.of Mr. John Wesley, and 
recommended to the serious consideration of the Legislature 


of this state. 


7 
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‘‘ In the beginning of July, 1761, I was desired to call on 
a poor prisoner in the castle of York, (England.)—I had for- 
imerly oceasion to take notice of a hideous monster, called 
a Chancery Bill—I¥ now saw the fellow to it called a Decla- 
ration. The plain fact was this: Some time since, a man: 
who lived near Yarm, assisted others in running some bran- 
dy; his share was worth nearly four pounds. After he had 
wholly left off that work, and was following his own business, 
that of a weaver, he was arrested, and sent to York gaol. 
And not lone after came down a Declaration, that Jack, who 
had landed a vessel laden with brandy and Geneva, whereby 
he was indebted to his Sovereign Lord the King, in the sum 
of 576]. and upwards. And to tell this worthy story, the 
lawyer takes up 13 or 14 sheets of the treble stampt paper. 

‘*O England! Will this. reproach never be rolled away 
from thee! Is there any thing like this to be found, either 
among Turks or heathens? In the name of justice, mercy, 
and common sense, I ask, 1st.—Why do men lie for lying 
sake? Is it only to keep their hands in? What need else 
of saying it was. theport of London? When every one knew 
ihe brandy was landed 500 miles from thence. 

What a monstrous contempt of truth does this shew, or 
rather hatred to it? 2d.—Where is the justice of swelling 
41. into 5761.2? 3d.— Whereis the common sense of taking 
up 1% sheets of paper to tell a story, that may be told in. 
ien lines? 4th.—Where. is the merey of thus grinding’ the 
face of the poor beggared prisoner? Would not this be exe- 
erable villainy, if the paper and writing together, were only 
6d. a sheet, when they had stript him already of his little all, 
and had not left him 14 groats in the world ? 

‘‘ It is certain that nothing can be said in defence of our 
law proceedings. They are often absurd, highly oppressive 
to the subject, and disgraceful to a civilized nation. In crim- 
inal cases, how often does the indictment magnify and exag- 
gerate both the crime and every circumstance connected with | 
it, beyond all the bounds of truth and probability! Hence it 
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380 MISCELLANEOUS. 


becomes extremely difficult for the Jarymen to discharge 
their duty with a good conscience. And we seldom see 
punishments duly proportioned to the crimes committed. 
What shall we say in other cases where the tautology and 
circumlocution peculiar to the language of our law, the delay 
of judgment in the eourts, and the tergiversation permitted 
through the whole proceedings, render it. impossible for an 
honest man in middling life te ebtain his right against a vil- 
lain, without the utmost danger of being ruined? A man 
who robs on the highway is hung—but a villain who robs by 
means of the chicanery, delay and expenee of the law, eseapes 
with impunity, and is applauded.’ 





BIRTH OF PLATO. 


¥n the Aristippe of Weiland, translated into French, by 
Henry Coiffier, m 5 vols. Svo. Paris, 1862, vol. 2, p. 233, is 
the following note :— It is said that the father of Plato 
having married his cousin Germaine, Apollo appeared to 
him, and commanded him not to approach his wife, who was 
with child by him. Aristo obeyed, his wife was brought to 
bed ; and behold Plato the son of a God, and born of a vir- 
in. 9 
f Query.—Did the miraculous conception of Jesus Christ 
arise out of this story, or some other ?—Plato was born 464 


years before Christ. 


| SPANISH CLERGY. 

Aceording to the royal census of Spain, (says a late wri- 
ter) taken in 1804, there were in that country, 2,424,772 
male inhabitants, between the ages of fifteen and sixty: of 
these 152,285 were regular and secular clergy, making about 
one for every jificen men in the country. | 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The following is said to be an accurate list of the Eccle- 
siastical Officers of the Church of England, with the reve- 
nue attached to each per annum. It exhibits the deplorable 
state of society in a country where the church is blended with 
the government, and where the Goycemineey has the filling 


of all good livings, so ealled. 
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2 Archbishops - ~ - l. 35,000 
24 Bishops - - - - 100,000 
24 J)Jeans pe jal tt - - - 20,000 
60 Arehdeacons . - - - - 15,000 
200 Prebends . . - ~ - 100,000 
100 Canons - - - - 50,000 
2% Chancellors = - - - 7,000 
5000 Rectors - ° - - 1,000,000 
5000 Viears - - - . 500,000 
10000 Chureh Clerks -~ - - 50,000 





Total l. 1,857,000 
Equal to 8,253,335 dollars. 
Exclusive of Rural Deans, Officers in Collegiate Churches, 
Lecturers, &e. 


FUNERAL DIRECTIONS. 


The following are part of the directions which Mr. Hugh 
Kirk, who lately died at Belfast, left in writing with his exe- 
cutors, respecting his funeral, and which we think very wor- 
thy of imitation, | ) 

«¢ It is my particular request, that as little money as pos- 
sible be expended on my funeral, my fixed opinion being that 
whatever is so spent, more than common decency requires, 
is worse-than lost; it is a robbery on the surviving part of 
the family. Let my coffin be plain deal, painted black or 
oak color, as you please; no escutcheons, except the two 
handles at the ends ; neither age nor name on it ; no hearse, 
no head stone, no scarfs, no gloves, no spirits, tobaeco or 
pipes ; all these are utterly vain and useless, not meaning 
hereby to restrain. you from exercising your discretion with 
respect to such necessary refreshment as my house will afford 
to my particular friends, and to the bearers ofthe bier. The 
poor-house grave yard being the nearest, and no more expen- 
sive than others, I suppose, and the money paid being applied 
to charitable purposes, I wish you to give it the preference, 
especially for the reasons lust mentioned,” 


ART OF PRINTING. 


The Art of Printing is the only true black art that is 
known to us. It is the magician, that works wonders. A 
free press: transforms a political desert into a paradise, the 
night of superstition into the day-tide of truth. ¢ Introduce 
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382 CONCLUSION. 


ihe press into Turkey, and it will be Turkey no longer.’ If 
is this powerful wand,which is now diffusing the beams of 
hight over South America, and preparing the citizens of Ca- 
raceas for the enjoyment of liberty. But to work all its won- - 
ders, this magician must be left at liberty ; it must not, like 
the necromancers of old, be circumscribed within a circle. 
¢ The ample earth its area, and the arch of heaven. its dome.’ 


BRIDEWELL. 

Our readers will recollect that we published in-the 2d 
number of this work, a report of the Humane Society respect- 
ing the Bridewell, Taverns, &e..accompanied with some ob- 
servations of our own, which might perhaps be considered as 
reflecting upon the keeper of that.prison.. When we first 
read that report, we certainly felt indignant at the represen- 
tation there given; though. we were ignorant where the 
blame was justly imputable. Meeting soon after with a per- 
son recently liberated,. we received the information to which 
we alluded. Our observations, however, were intended to 
apply particularly to the turnkeys, for whose conduct the 
keeper could not always be accountable.. We have since 
been informed that the money mentioned to have been paid 
for certain privileges, was for provisions actually furnished 
the prisoner from the keeper’s table. It is an easy matter to 
cavil upon this subject, and whether a a quid pro quo was in 
this case really given or not, it isnot our province to enquire. 
We are sensible of the arduous situation in which the keeper 
of this prison is placed, that it is a very unthankful office, 
and that few criminals, who are confined there for punish- 
ment, ever leave it well satisfied. So far as our former stric- 
tures went to implicate the keeper of the Bridewell, we are 
satisfied they were incorrect, and that a change of the system 
by the legislature, is the only way to remedy the evils com- 
plained of. 

CONCLUSION. 

This number concludes the Theophilanthropist. It may 
perhaps be resumed at a future period. Previeusly to its 
commencement, several gentlemen. had volunteered to write 
for it, which subsequent circumstances prevented. ‘The work, 
therefore, is composed of less original matter than was first 
contemplated ; but perhaps it is not the less valuable on that 
account, as the extracts are chiefly from works of the great- 


est merit, and which are not easily acquired in this country. 
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The enquiry‘iito the Nature and Origin of Evil may be 
ranked among the first productions of literature; only one, 
and that a-very indifferent edition, of which has ever been 
published in America, and that is now out of print. The 
Book, or Koran, of Mahomet, about which so much has been 
said, and so little known, even by the clergy of our country, 
the pith and marrow of which is here. given, must be consi- 
dered a desirable acquisition by all those who are curious to 
know the tenets-of so large a portion of the human species as 
now embrace its coctrines. The moral parts of the Koran, 
which are all that in any religion can possibly be of the least 
service to mankind, either here or hereafter, are collected in 
a compact form, which precludes the labor of wading through 
two large folio-volumes, containing much mystical and theo- 
logical nonsense. A knowledge of the Mahometan system, 
may be deemed important, as tending to blunt that rancorous 
prejudice, which bigotry engenders in the mind of ignorance 
against those of different religious persuasions. As to the 
more miscellaneous parts of the publication, the proprietors 
flatter themselves they have not been considered uninterest- 
ing. They propose uniting to the work, Thomas Paine’s 
examination of the Prophecies, and his essay upon the origin 
of Free Masonry, which will extend the volume to 482 pages. 

These pamphlets may be obtained at the places where 
the Theophilanthropist has usually been sold. 
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